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Notes of the Week 


A MONG the events of the past week two are 


supreme in their significance and in the direction 
of their influence upon the national destinies. 
One was the Communist riot at Wembley on Tuesday. 


when workmen were openly intimidated and forced to - 


come out on strike, and the Trade Unions defied, by an 
organization avowedly professing Communist ideas. 
That a Socialist Government should employ the police 
to break up these meetings and protect the worker- 
from so-called ‘‘ peaceful picketing ” is significant of 
the extent to which the extremist factions in the Social- 
ist Party are already educating their more moderate 
brethren in the elementary duties of statesmanship and 
Government. But the riot occurred; and it has not 
gone unnoticed that it occurred on the morrow of a 
** settlement ” of the tramway strike, which was in fact 
a surrender to intimidation and blackmail. 


THE SLIPPERY SLOPE 

The other significant happening was the collapse of 
the Government in its attempt to force a Bill on the 
House of Commons which virtually declared the right 
of every human being to live in a house, whether he 
could afford to pay for it or not, at the expense of the 
owner who had built it, and who might conceivably wish 
to live in it himself. Mr. Wheatley, who is the rising 
Parliamentary star of the Socialist left, made a great 
impression on the House by the ability with which he 
defended this preposterous proposal ; but it did not save 
the Bill from being ignominiously talked out. The 
Socialists have also made proposals with regard to the 
Army Discipline Act which would strike at the root of 
all military discipline, and make it a matter of option 
to a soldier whether he obeyed orders or not. Thus, in 
spite of Mr. MacDonald’s personal influence for modera- 
tion, and his gallant attempt to prove by deeds and 
good sense Labour’s fitness for office, the Government is 
rapidly being pushed by its own extreme supporters 
down the slippery slope which will lead to inevitable, 
and probably early, defeat. 


EXIT THE EVICTIONS BILL 

The preposterous Evictions Bill has not been thrown 
out only because it has been talked out. We take leave 
to doubt whether the Government ever seriously hoped 
to pass it with the extraordinary clause denying the 
landlord the right of eviction when non-payment of rent 
could be shown to be due to unemployment. This amaz- 
ing provision was designed, as the House of Commons 
learned from Mr. Wheatley, to preserve the institution 
of family life—only, however, as concerned the family 
life of tenants, that of landlords being, we must suppose, 
of no moment, though it was kindly arranged that if 
the landlord should be able to prove that his discomfort 
were greater than that of the tenant, he might be able 
to enter into possession of his own property. What 
prompted the introduction of the measure is uncertain. 
As a “‘ gesture” it lost all value when its authors 
weakened over it, and as legislation it never had a ghost 
of a chance of getting on to the statute book. It may 
revive without Clause One, but the right to a house 
will not be allowed by this Parliament. 


BOLSHEVIZING THE ARMY 

Nothing is more detestable to the thorough-going 
Socialist than military discipline, and it is not at all sur- 
prising to find Mr. George Lansbury, in his amendment 
to the annual Army Bill, proposing that the recruit shall 
be enabled to contract out of the obligation to carry out 
orders when these are issued with reference to a trade 
dispute. The support of the civil power becomes im- 
moral the moment it involves the least interference with 
the actions of Trade Unionists, even though they should 
be in mutiny against their Trade Union and the inter- 
ference be no more than protecting the lives and 
property of ordinary citizens. All sane _ political 
thinkers have hitherto agreed that the remedy for im- 
proper use of military force in a civil disturbance would 
be constitutional action against the Government author- 
izing it. The Socialist notion is not to hold responsible 
those who issue orders, but to give liberty of judgment 
to those who would never have any means of forming 
a reasoned judgment on the particular disturbance, 
and who carry no responsibility for the general safety. 
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THE CAPITAL LEVY 


The motion by Mr. Walter Guinness that a capital 
levy would be disastrous to employment has been 
carried by the handsome majority of 325 votes to 160, 
and for a while we shall hear less of this scheme of ex- 
tortion. But it must be acknowledged that nearly all 
the abler advocates of the levy have been saying for 
some time past that the opportunity for it was gone, 
so that a vote against it emphasizes rather than estab- 
lishes the general belief in its impracticability. Mr. 
Clynes managed to say pretty well all that can still 
be said for the levy from the Socialist point of view, 
but his reference to it as the sole method of dealing 
with the National Debt came unhappily at the moment 
when, as the result of sound finance, the nation is carry- 
ing through a conversion which forms part of the truly 
sound policy towards lightening the nation’s burdens. 


THE AIR “ STRIKE” 


The dispute between the new air ‘‘ combine,” Imperial 
Airways (Ltd.), and the British Federation of Civilian 
Air Pilots, is disquieting because of the effect it is likely 
to have on the travelling public. As is usual with 
strikes, the public, least considered, are most concerned. 
The company claims that this is no ‘‘ strike,” but that 
they are not yet ready to resume the flying services, as 
their machines are being thoroughly tested and over- 
hauled. This must appear to the public as strange, for 
they naturally had a right to suppose that machines 
regularly employed in carrying passengers would have 
been constantly kept in an uncompromising condition 
of repair, to whatever company they belonged. But 
when the announcement is accompanied by a plain threat 
to the present pilots that if they ‘‘ will not come along 
and be reasonable,” they will be replaced by new pilots, 
the company’s attitude becomes still stranger. This 
step, if taken, would surely be dangerously out of keep- 
ing with their expressed desire to be ‘‘ doubly sure that 
the possibility of risk is reduced to an absolute mini- 
mum,” for the risk of employing less experienced pilots 
on such responsible work would be formidable. 


THE PILOTS’ CASE 

On this the pilots themselves express their views 
without any uncertainty. Pointing out that the present 
high standard of all-round skill has taken years to 
attain, and at heavy cost in life, they proceed: ‘‘ An 
attempt to place a group of ordinary pilots on this 
class of work must inevitably be followed by the same 
painful and fatal process of elimination before the 
present standard is re-attained.’’ Civilian pilots are 
not paid very badly, but under the old arrangement of 
separate companies their pay varied, and the new pro- 
posal falls below the standard at least of the highest 
rate, though our information is not complete. The 
pilots claim that the Company’s decision to withhold 
the services is a trick to place them in a position in 
which they must negotiate as unemployed men. But 
pay is not the only bone of contention in this strike, 
which is not a strike. There is also involved, we 
understand, the very important question to the public 
of a pilot’s right to refuse to fly a machine if he con- 
siders the condition of the weather or of the machine 
unfit for the purpose. The. Company are reported as 
saying that in this matter they will be guided by the 
weather reports. The captain of a ship has this right 
of refusal which the air pilots claim, and we confess 
that it seems to us perfectly reasonable that the man 
who is responsible for the lives of his passengers 
should be in a position to refuse. to subject them to 
what he may consider unjustifiable risk. 


ANOTHER CRISIS 

M. Poincaré is again Prime Minister of France, and 
his new Cabinet contains only two of his former 
Ministers, both being definitely committed to his Ruhr 


policy. Some of the new men have not been identified 
with that policy, and in their association now with 
M. Poincaré a portion of the French Press sees some- 
thing enigmatic. But there is nothing enigmatic 
about M. Poincaré, who, in his speech in the Chamber 
on Wednesday, goes all out, as before, for his foreign 
policy. With the elections in sight he discards his old 
and brings in his new Ministers with the same sang 
froid which he showed when he went back on Britain 
at Chanak. There is no change in him. While doing 
lip-service to the League of Nations—an ironic gesture 
in the direction of Mr. MacDonald—he stated as 
frankly and imperturbably as of yore that France would 
hold the Ruhr till Germany had made reparations in 
full, and he even suggested that in this he would have 
the support of the Experts, whose reports are expected 
early next week. It is plain that another crisis is 
approaching. 


LUDENDORFF AS HERO 

From the legal point of view the result—which is 
much what we anticipated—of the Ludendorff-Hitler 
trial is simply farcical, the General being acquitted, 
without even being warned ‘‘ not to do it again,’’ and 
the other accused persons receiving merely nominal 
sentences. The case against them was overwhelming, 
but that fact carried little weight against the ebullient 
‘* patriotism ’’ that was evoked. The political aspect 
of the whole business is significant enough. It is 
evidently not a grave crime to plot against the Reich 
in Bavaria, that stronghold of Nationalism. In other 
sections of Germany where the swing to the Right, as 
shown by Dr. Stresemann’s latest speech, is becoming 
more and more marked, the verdict of the Munich 
Court has met with disapproval only because all the 
accused were not acquitted. The signs in Germany 
are not hopeful at the moment. General Ludendorff 
is to stand for the Reichstag, and Nationalist senti- 
ment will make a hero of him. 


WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 

It may be questioned whether there is anyone in this 
country who regards the Lausanne Treaty as a good 
treaty. It has obvious defects as well as some merits, 
but taken as a whole, and having regard to the circum- 
stances in which it was negotiated, it is a great deal 
better than no treaty at all, which was the alternative. 
In Tuesday’s debate on the ratification of the treaty 
Mr. MacDonald, in one of the best speeches he has 
delivered since he became Prime Minister, dwelt on 
these points in a thoroughly statesmanlike way. No 
doubt his recent visit to Constantinople materially 
assisted him in coming to the conclusion that to ratify 
the treaty was a wise and politic act, as its effect would 
be the establishment of friendly relations with the new 
Turkey. We are particularly glad that Mr. Mac- 
Donald did justice to the really fine part Lord Curzon 
played at Lausanne, for, at the time, he got nothing 
like full credit for it. 


THE PANEL DOCTORS’ PEACE 


It is not quite clear how far we should address our 
congratulations to Mr. Wheatley and how far to the 
Government actuary, Sir Alfred Watson, but between 
them they have managed to produce the basis of an 
agreed Bill whereby the doctors get the gs. capitation 
fee awarded them by the Court of Inquiry without any 
of the money coming from the Exchequer. The cost of 
administration will work out at a trifle over 2s. 4d. a 
head, ‘and of this 2d. will come from the approved socie- 
ties, 1s. 8d. from the reserves of the central fund, and 
6d. from the investment account of the National Loan 
Commissioners. No doubt this subject ought to be 


considered in relation to the whole question of social 
risks, but a public weary of the panel dispute will be 
' glad that the Bill has not been held up until the larger 
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question has been explored. That agreement should 
have been reached is remarkable, and Mr. Wheatley 
must have his share of the credit, whatever it may be. 
He will need it. 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


The financial year has closed with a surplus of close 
on £50 millions. So far as can be judged from the 
already-published estimates, the new year, in which re- 
missions of taxation effected last year will cost about 
424 millions more than in 1923-24, will close with a 
much smaller surplus, perhaps not exceeding £10 
millions. With limited opportunities for giving relief, 
Mr. Snowden could hardly do better than cheapen post- 
age. The Postmaster-General has lately told us that 
the actual cost of conveying a letter averages a penny, 
and though it is true that some classes of matter are 
carried for a stamp representing less than cost, there 
is case enough for penny postage in the surplus of about 
£5 millions to which the Post Office has worked on the 
last year. To countenance any remission of a tax on 
entertainments while the taxes on living (the income 
tax) and on business are so burdensome would be inde- 
fensible, except on the worst of vote-catching grounds. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN ULSTER 

We read with pleasure the remarks of the Marquess 
of Londonderry in Belfast, on Tuesday, on the subject 
of the Ulster Education Act, which is now coming into 
operation. If this Act succeeds, as it deserves to, it 
will be largely due to the statesmanlike attitude of its 
authors towards the subject of religion. That no one 
will be coerced to give religious instruction, but that 
religious instruction will be given, and given with the 
definite idea and end of the children having a religious 
upbringing, is a sound, and in these days a courageous, 
design. Lord Londonderry’s remark that they were 
all ‘‘ agreed that the spirit of such instruction was 
more important than the ietter, and that it must be 
given from the heart if it was to be effective,’’ gives 
the key to what is in fact a very interesting and en- 
lightened line of legislation for a modern State to 
adopt. In this sense Ulster is the first of the new 
States to recognize that without moral discipline 
peoples and States will go to pieces. 


OFFICE AND OPPOSITION IN EGYPT 

Whether it is the sobering effect of responsibility or 
the facing of the realities of the Anglo-Egyptian situa- 
tion, it certainly seems as if Zaghlul Pasha in office is 
going to be a person quite different from Zaghlul in 
opposition. His handling of the extremists in the 
House of Deputies at Cairo last week was masterly, 
and resulted in the Address to King Fuad’s Speech 
from the Throne being carried almost unanimously. 
Among the contentious matters were the Indemnity 
Act and the Act for compensating foreign (mostly 
British) officials who were leaving the service of the 
Egyptian Government. These Acts were passed by 
the previous Government, and were denounced by the 
Nationalists, Zaghlul included, before and during the 
elections. In the House Zaghlul remarked that his 
Government could not touch these Acts without involv- 
ing Egypt in disputes with Foreign Powers—and he 
felt sure that the House did not want these disputes. 
It was just what not a few deputies did want, but 
Zaghlul prevailed. 


ANOTHER KIND OF “ GESTURE” 

A week or two ago much space was given in the 
newspapers to the threatening breach between the 
Soviet Government and China, owing to the failure of 
Peking to comply with the views of Moscow, especially 
as regards the Chinese Eastern Railway. There was 
the menace of war, and substance was imparted to it 
by the sudden concentration on the Chinese frontier of 
a considerable number of Red troops. China appeared 


to take the matter very seriously; yet the thing has 
died down as suddenly as it arose, and China has not 
lifted a finger. The explanation is simple, and at the 
same time highly instructive in these days of ‘‘ moral 
gestures.”” Tokyo just told Moscow that if a Red 
soldier passed the border, the Japanese Fleet would be 
at Vladivostok within forty-eight hours. That was 
enough. There’s a moral, which requires no elabora- 
tion. 


THE PRICE OF POLITICAL EDUCATION 


Lord Lytton in Bengal does well to keep the Swara- 
jists impaled on the horns of their dilemma. Here and 
elsewhere in India they would be delighted if Governors, 
faced by denial of funds to the popularly-directed de- 
partments, cried out for the return of those departments 
to control by the British and bureaucratic half of the 
Government, or at least provided funds for them in 
defiance of the vote in the legislature. The shrewder 
policy is to show the Swarajists that if they refuse 
funds to such departments, only the absolutely essential 
part of the work of those departments will be carried 
on, and to leave them to explain to their constituents 
why beneficial schemes desired by every sane voter are 
being held up or abandoned. But while we approve this 
policy, as the best possible in the circumstances, we 
must not forget that it means the postponement for 
many millions of innocent people of benefits to which 
they are entitled. It is, indeed, the strongest condem- 
nation of the constitution fabricated by Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford that it should necessitate such a 


policy. 


A DOUBLE BEREAVEMENT 

This week we have to record the death of two 
musicians of what is to-day the old school—Sir 
Walter Parratt and Sir Charles Villiers Stanford. 
Both had a great influence on the music of their day, 
and an influence almost entirely for good. Sir Waltex 
Parratt shared with Doctor Kendrick Pyne the musical 
inheritance of Samuel Sebastian Wesley, whose pupils 
both men were; and they have carried down and 
handed on his fine tradition of church music and organ- 
playing, to such a purpose that England to-day 
possesses the finest school of organists and organ- 
builders in the world. Sir Walter Parratt was happily 
situated in the austere atmosphere of St. George’s, 
Windsor; and the life of a courtier-musician exactly 
suited him. 


THE LATE SIR CHARLES STANFORD 

Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, although of the 
same generation, was of another tradition. In 
spite of his devotion to Brahms, he will probably 
take his place in musical history as the first 
inspiration of the revival, which we are witnessing, 
of our broken national tradition. For, though one may 
predict that Stanford’s music will not sink into oblivion, 
but will rather gain in prestige before many years have 
passed, it is as the teacher of almost every British com- 
poser of the younger generation that he performed his 
greatest service to the art. He was, in later years, 
regarded as academic and reactionary. But it was his 
profound respect for and knowledge of classical form 
which has given strength to the music of his pupils; 
and we need not scoff at the prejudices of old age in 
the man who was one of the most enthusiastic advo- 
cates in this country of both Brahms and Wagner long 
before either was generally appreciated. In his secular 
music Stanford came at the end of a tradition; but in 
his settings of the liturgy he struck out a new line, and 
‘* Stanford in B flat,” by which most of us first came to 
know his name, is probably the first great Anglican 
Service written since Samuel Sebastian Wesley died. 
Stanford was, indeed, a creator of good music and a 
cause of it in others, and we may not unjustly attach to 
him also the epitaph of William Byrd. 
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THE GREAT UNSETTLEMENT 


r [ isin society exists to be blackmailed by Labour 
is in these days axiomatic, but that the proceeds 
of such blackmail should be enjoyed only by cer- 

tain sections of Labour is a doctrine less acceptable. 
To the establishment of that doctrine, however, all 
things now tend. It is the principle of the settlement 
of London’s transport trouble, whereby the tramway- 
men have been given an increase of wage which the 
undertakings employing them cannot afford and 
the rest of the community must therefore, in one way 
and another, provide. It is more widely operative also, 
with the result that certain kinds of unskilled, or but 
slightly skilled, work is much more highly remuner- 
ated than certain kinds of skilled work, and that the 
dustman is become a sort of plutocrat above his tech- 
nically more accomplished fellows. The question is 
no longer one of how much preparatory training, how 
much manual skill, how much intelligence the job 
demands, or of how deeply its rapid and satisfactory 
execution affects the national welfare. The question 
is now wholly whether refusal to do it would or would 
not arrest the general activities of the people. If 
the prospective striker is engaged in producing goods 
for which substitutes can be imported, then no matter 
what his skill or strenuousness, or how large the 
profits of the industry, he is in the baser category of 
workers, and can look forward to only a second-class 
millennium under Socialism. God forbid that he 
should be denied the right to strike! He may down 
tools or quit machines as well as another, and he may 
by so doing secure slightly shorter hours or rathe1 
better wages. But as he cannot bring industry in 
general to a standstill or inflict intolerable inconveni- 
ence on the average citizen, he must not expect much. 
Should he, on the other hand, be safe against com. 
petition from without, whether as a transport worker 
or as a scavenger, he may strike with confident hope 
of extorting a wage measured, not by referetice to his 
skill or the profits of his employers, but by the urgency 
of society’s need. 

To this point have we advanced in a few weeks of 
the’ most temperate Socialist Government this coun- 
try is likely ever to know. The great war against 
capital has not been declared, as the more ingenuous 
of us are always reiterating with delighted surprise. 
An immense number of things which a whole-hogging 
Socialist Government, if blessed with a Parliamentary 
majority, might have done have been left undone, and 
this compulsory abstinence is accounted as virtuous. 
The Government has not yet put its hand to the sub- 
version of a capitalistic society: no; but it has per- 
mitted developments which are subverting all order in 
Labour. We are brought within measurable distance 
of a state of affairs in which certain sections of 
Labour will be able to coerce society to any desired 
extent, while others will be penalized ruinously. 
Equality of other opportunity will be valueless without 
equality of opportunity for blackmail when that is 
established as the normal method of bettering the 
worker’s lot; and moral and economic arguments 
being rather at a discount at the present time, it is 
this aspect of the matter that we would commend to 
the attention of our more seriously handicapped indus- 
trial blackmailers. If they consider it, they will see 
that the system of rewards for workers without regard 
to the profits of the industries in which they are en- 
gaged is worse than useless to them, and can only 
result in their economic depression. The agony of the 
victim being the sole measure of the payment to be 
got out of him, a mere twinge of discomfort will pro- 
duce pence rather than pounds and may sometimes 
yield nothing at all. Yet it is not in the power 
of the average group of workers to cause the victim 
much more than discomfort, and as he hardens under 
experience of the severer tortures he may become too 
callous to feel what a year or two ago would have 
hurt him a good deal.’ The total paid in blackmail will 


doubtless go on increasing, but the spoils will go to 
a minority of the extortioners. 

There is urgent need of an inquiry which shall pro. 
vide us with means to a scientific adjustment of 
wages to conditions. Certain industries during 
the war hugely increased their output, drawing into 
the ranks of their workers many more men than they 
can now support. It has to be ascertained how far 
their inability to keep these men at work and to pay 
them adequately is due to passing or remediable 
causes. Prima facie, it would appear that in some 
of these industries unemployment or underpayment 
must continue indefinitely, and if that be really the 
outlook the diversion of workers from such industries 
is the only hopeful course. Other industries probably 
need no more than fair treatment by those branches of 
production and transport on which they depend for 
material, machinery, or distribution, to give full em- 
ployment to their former workers on reasonably 
liberal terms. But without an inquiry of the sort 
suggested we shall achieve nothing. And meanwhile 
the whole situation will be prejudiced by the insistent 
demands of industrial sections the workers in which 
are not more highly skilled or more deserving than 
their fellows, but merely better placed for the coer- 
cion of the public. In the course of making such de- 
mands these groups are destroying all discipline in 
Trade Unionism, as the boilermakers’ revolt and the 
trouble at Southampton and the lightning strike at 
Wembley have made clear to us. The millennium, 
then, is not only, as we have already hinted, to be en- 
joyed in very different degrees by the various groups of 
workers but to be entered upon with widespread 
Labour disorganization and every temptation to each 
group to snatch what it can of the benefits. 


WOMEN AND THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE 
Prence'ot Co campaigners who have had experi- 


ence of Conservative organization in the consti- 

tuencies are well aware that one of the weak 
features of that organization has always been its com- 
parative failure to get hold of the women. True, an 
effort has been made of late years to get Women’s 
Unionist Associations established on a sound footing : 
but the effort has by no means been fully successful. 
One of the reasons for this is to be found in the exist- 
ence of a perpetual feud between the Unionist Central 
Office and the Primrose League: until this has been 
brought to an end the Conservative Party will never 
get the women efficiently organized as are the Liberal 
and Socialist women. 

There is a serious proposal now before Parliament to 
extend the franchise to all females on attaining the age 
of 21 years. If that proposal should mature, women 
will be in a substantial majority on the electoral roll, 
and the necessity for perfecting the organization of 
Conservative women—urgent enough in all conscience 
to-day—will become the most imperative need of all 
unless the Conservative Party is to be hopelessly en- 
gulfed at the polls. Now in our opinion the first essen- 
tial to success in this matter is for the Central Office 
and the Primrose League to ‘‘ get together’ and 
either completely to coalesce or else to effect a reason- 
able and harmonious arrangement. 

A little plain speaking at the outset may perhaps do 
no harm, if only by opening the eyes of Conservatives 
generally to the foolish and futile waste of time, money, 
and energy that is now going on for want of this co- 
ordination. We hold no brief for the Central Office : 
but we are bound to say that the traditional policy of 
the Primrose League never has been calculated to pro- 
mote harmony or produce the best results. The League 
was founded to perpetuate the memory and principles 
of Disraeli : to proclaim, as has been done from time to 
time (and notably during the late Coalition period) that 
it is ‘a ‘‘ non-party ’’ organization is absurd and mis- 


chievous. From birth it has never been really anything 
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but Conservative and Disraelian : and the Earl of Pem- 
broke, its present Chancellor, will do well to stick fast 
to the attitude he has adopted of holding out the 
League as an organization for promoting Conservative 
principles as taught by Disraeli—and nothing else. — 

There is a good deal in the picturesque paraphernalia 
of the Primrose League—its knights and dames, its 
orders and decorations—that appeals to the feminine 
instinct. We are well aware that it is not in intent or 
theory a women’s association : but in practice it is, as 
every Conservative candidate knows. Its propaganda 
methods—‘‘ socials ’’ and tea meeting's and all the rest 
of it—are essentially suited to the women-folk and its 
new effort to attract the children (in every way com- 
mendable) dovetails in with the other admirably. And 
herein lies the true value of the Primrose League, and 
the one real justification for its existence. Men voters 
do not want it: thé Junior Imperial League can well 
be trusted to appeal to the youth of the sterner sex: 
so let the Primrose League continue to fulfil its natural 
role. But let it be used to better advantage. 

To be of any real service, every habitation of the 
Primrose League should be, financially and constitu- 
tionally, an integral part of the Conservative organiza- 
tion of its district, responsible for a definite share in the 
work of propaganda and of electioneering. It hap- 
pens not infrequently that in constituencies where the 
Primrose League can always guarantee a big ‘‘ demon- 
stration ’’ the ballot-boxes will show the need for 
something much more substantial. The reason for this 
is that a Primrose League habitation is, as a rule, 
nothing more than a big social entertainments com- 
mittee. Its members are not responsible for any defi- 
nite work, e.g., registration or canvassing. Beyond 
the fact that individual enthusiasts go and offer their 
services at election times, there is no liaison whatever 
between the habitation and the local Conservative 
Executive. Consequently the necessary and effective 
work which secures votes and gets them polled is 
neglected—being lost sight of in the superficial en- 
thusiasm created by an occasional evening of jolli- 
fication. Too often, it is to be feared, the existence of 
a Primrose League habitation prevents the formation 
of a Women’s Conservative Association with officers 
and committees responsible for organizing every ward 
or polling district, since any attempt to start the latter 
would be regarded as the setting-up of a rival asso- 
ciation and there would be trouble at once. That in- 
deed is notoriously what has been happening: and it 
ought not to be allowed to happen. 

But it is not wholly the fault of the Primrose League 
that the present unsatisfactory position has been 
brought about. The Unionist Central Office, intent 
upon starting Women’s Unionist Associations of its 
own, perhaps failed to recognize the undoubted fact that 
since the day when the late Lord Randolph Churchill 
did so much to popularize the Primrose League it has 
provided the chief sphere of activity for women of the 
Conservative faith. More than one attempt has been 
made by Liberalism to imitate the League and its 
methods but without success: and we will hazard the 
opinion that had it been a Liberal and not a Conserva- 
tive organization much more official encouragement 
would have been given to it and much greater results 
would have been extracted from its services. At pre- 
sent it is keeping up large offices and is collecting con- 
siderable sums of money from Conservatives in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. This is being expended— 
quite properly and with the most excellent intentions— 
in what at the best can only be described as spasmodic 
effort and not as part of any well-concerted plan for 
dealing with doubtful constituencies or for converting 
such as are seemingly hopeless. That could only be 
done effectively by making the Primrose League part 
and parcel of the official Conservative Party organiza- 
tion so that independent work, with its inevitable over- 
lapping and wastage of money and effort, could be 
obviated. Whether this is possible, either by union of 
headquarters or by establishing local working arrange- 


lary of our Socialist friends. 


ments, we do not know. But now we have a party 
leader in Mr. Stanley Baldwin who is essentially a 
Disraelian Conservative, and with a new Chief Agent 
as well it ought not to be difficult as things are to 
discover a modus vivendi of a more harmonious and 
more useful character. 


A_Pilgrim’s Progress: XX XIX 
IS THERE A REMEDY ? 
London, April 3 
N: observant citizen in this country can have 


failed to be aware during the last week or two 

that events are shaping themselves to a definite 
point of culmination; that certain currents that have 
long been flowing were increasing in volume and 
velocity ; that certain causes, long at work, were about 
to produce their ripe and definite effects. The conflict 
between the two chief sets of ideas in this country, the 
Revolutionary and the Constitutional idea, has become 
daily more acute. The Government has done wonders 
in behaving with lamb-like moderation; but the hour 
has come when it must declare definitely whether it is 
strong enough to hold back the extremists behind it, 
or whether it will fall to pieces through the disunion of 
its own members. Strike after strike expresses the 
very natural feeling of the working man that he has 
only to ask and to threaten in order to receive; and 
that if he does not ask and threaten he certainly will 
not receive. These are two bad lessons which he has 
been taught by successive Governments. It would be 
absurd to blame only the Socialists; and although Mr. 
Lloyd George began on a big scale that game of 
yielding to threats, the doctrine of intimidation and 
blackmail of the public has been on the increase ever 
since, and no Government has been quite free from 
a responsibility for it. 

* * 

Where is it to end? Mr. Baldwin has laid his finger 
on an all-important feature of the struggle in his com- 
parison of the ‘“‘ sheltered’’ and ‘‘ unsheltered ”’ 
trades. The fact that a tramway man, who has nothing 
to do but twiddle a control, can, because there is no 
competition, demand and receive far higher wages 
than a skilled engineer can earn in a trade which is 
subject to foreign competition, is a fact which is being 
visibly demonstrated every day, to the complete dis- 
organization of industry. Why should any man learn 
a skilled trade if he can earn more in an unskiiled 
occupation? Why should skilled tradesmen remain in 
this country when they can get better wages abroad? 
Why, indeed? And so long as the conditions exist 
which make possible this anomalous state of things, so 
long, it seems to me, will the public be intimidated and 
blackmailed and the methods of Communism (for at 
Wembley it was no Socialist but a purely Bolshevik 
attitude that was displayed) be applied to every cut- 
throat demand on the part of groups of workmen for 
more and more and more pay. 

* 


What is the remedy? Mr. Baldwin believes that if 
we could only get rid of the gnawing sense of insecurity 
as to the future which haunts the ordinary working 
man, it would go far to reconciling him to economic 
conditions. This may be true; but I cannot help won- 
dering whether this talk of giving the working man 
‘* security,” whether by insurance or other means, is 
not to borrow rather dangerously from the glib vocabu- 
Is there in the wide world 
such a thing as security? Is there, in England at any 
rate, with its immense population, any such thing 
as the possibility of removing from the ordinary 
workers all fear of the future? Is such a thing as 
security possible while the laws of nature remain? 
Would it be really a good thing entirely to remove, even 
if we could, the sense of competition and strife that 
gives edge and purpose to men’s efforts, and is the 
incentive and the hope behind so much of the world’s 
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labour? I ask these questions without pretending to 
answer them; but I commend them to Mr. Baldwin for 
him to bear them in mind when he is considering, in 
the lucid and logical way in which he approaches these 
matters, what are the possible lines of advance towards 
a remedy for a state of affairs which constitutes a stand- 
ing menace to our whole industrial stability. 

For a remedy there is somewhere, if we can but find 
it. People cannot go on striking indefinitely for wages 
which are more than their labour has earned—if only 
for the reason that the strikers are, in the long run, the 
public itself; and although they may appear to be scor- 
ing off the public, or exploiting it as a means of bring- 
ing pressure to bear on their employers, they know very 
well that the public is themselves, and that when they 
strike for higher wages they must, beyond a certain 
point, pay for any increase out of their own pockets. 
It is the long neglect of simple economic education in 
the face of specious socialistic propaganda, full of baits 
and promises, that has left the working population in 
the frame of mind when it can believe that legislation 
is a substitute for hard work, and that if you can only 
get some one to pass laws, it is of far more use than 
getting orders. This widespread belief has done, and is 
doing, an immense amount of mischief to England. If 
the Conservative Party is to live and save England, it 
will have to do two things rather startling to it. It 
will have to look for alliance, not with Liberalism, but 
with the best brains and the most moderate statesman- 
ship in the Labour Party itself; and it will have to 
work with its own brain, in a way that it has never 
worked before, to educate and persuade its friends that 
work is the greatest economic fact in the world, and 
that in the long run it is only work that can create 
wealth. In the meanwhile, Conservatives must see that 
their own house is in order, that the stupid and selfish 
and greedy employer is prevented from doing the kind 
of mischief that he has undoubtedly done in the past, 
and that if we are to fight a principle like Socialism, 
the ideal of which is all service and benefit, we also must 
produce some ideal of service and brotherhood which 
will make Conservatism a living faith and not a sterile 
negation. 

Fitson Younc 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
By TancrRED BORENIUS 


HE week which closes to-day has reminded us all 

of the fact that, as great Galleries go, the 

National Gallery is one of the youngest in exist- 
ence. In the character of the National Gallery as a 
collection this fact is clearly reflected. The National 
Gallery has not the magnificence of a museum like the 
Louvre, incorporating the results of the efforts of the 
Sovereigns of France as collectors and patrons of art 
ever since the days of the Renaissance. We also look 
in vain at Trafalgar Square for any overwhelmingly 
impressive accumulation of work by one really supreme 
artist, like the scores of Titians, or practically the 
whole life’s work of Velazquez, which historical circum- 
stances have gathered together in the Prado. Nor do 
we find in the National Gallery as exhaustive an 
exemplification of the history of painting in Europe, 
step by step, as that which the Germans’ historical out- 
look has produced in the series at the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum. The National Gallery owes its distinctive 
position, first, to its having secured, before the Ger- 
man and American competition set in, a very large 
proportion of the pick of the treasures which private 
initiative had brought together in this country during 
the eighteenth and the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century; and further, to the very judicious and 
sympathetic manner in which, especially during the 
‘fifties and the ’sixties, the ‘‘ historical ” portion of the 
collection was built up, gradually, and not by the 


acquisition of a huge block of pictures like the Solly 
Collection which form the nucleus of the Berlin Gallery. 
The result is that, as a collection, the National Gallery 
is a very lovable one, producing in the visitor a sense 
of singularly sustained interest and enjoyment. The 
Hermitage might be instanced as a collection which 
produces a somewhat similar impression, though for 
historical completeness it cannot in any way be com- 
pared to the National Gallery. 


A centenary is, however, not only an occasion for a 
retrospective attitude : it also invites us to look ahead. 
The problems regarding the future of the National 
Gallery are many and complex. One which deserves 
serious consideration is that of the further extension of 
the collection. I think it probably will be generally 
agreed that the effects of the additions made, say, dur- 
ing the last fifteen years has been to make the National 
Gallery rather too unwieldy a collection. In the 
history of every great Gallery there comes, I submit, a 
point when the collection may be looked upon as almost 
complete, and when further additions to it should 
only be made with the utmost hesitancy and delibera- 
tion. The National Gallery has surely by now reached 
that stage: and what is wanted is undoubtedly not the 
continuous addition of pictures of secondary import- 
ance, though interesting enough historically, but the 
further acquisition from time to time of examples of 
supreme merit, for choice, of course, of artists or 
periods which are still insufficiently represented in the 
collection. I am referring to acquisitions of the type 
of which Masaccio’s ‘ Madonna and Child Enthroned,’ 
bought during the War, is a perfect example. 


The problem of acquiring such pictures is, of course, 
very largely one of finance. Now as to the possibility 
of strengthening the funds of the National Gallery, it 
will be remembered that fruitless attempts were made 
some years ago to secure legislation empowering the 
Trustees to sell certain pictures belonging to the 
National Gallery. Since then various great museums 
in Germany and Austria have adopted the policy of sell- 
ing from time to time some of their possessions, which 
to them are more or less in the nature of a redundance, 
in order to obtain funds for the acquisition of speci- 
mens regarded as particularly desirable. The method, 
which it was once suggested might be adopted by the 
National Gallery, is thus at present being put into 
practice elsewhere; and to take the specific case of 
Turner, it is difficult to see what valid objection could 
be raised to a disposal of certain of his pictures belong- 
ing to the Nation. As long as a representative selec- 
tion remains in London, surely we ought to welcome 
that the message of his art should have an opportunity 
of being spread, by direct ocular demonstration, all 
the world over—for whatever we may feel individually 
about Turner, he will certainly never be a quantité 
negligeable in the world of art. It has been objected 
that if the Trustees were given power to dispose of 
gifts to the National Gallery, that might act as a deter- 
rent to future benefactors. But as against this we 
must consider that, if its funds were largely supple- 
mented, the National Gallery could well afford to take 
up an attitude of comparative detachment towards 
intending or potential donors. 


One great school of painting is, of course, still very 
inadequately represented in London, whether in the 
National Gallery or elsewhere, namely, that of France 
in the nineteenth century. Here the task of the 
Modern Gallery of Foreign Art, to be built in the near 
future, begins in earnest. It has been argued that the 
very people competent to express a criticism of 
pictures are painters, and that they can only do so by 
painting pictures. In the same way it might be con- 
tended that the selection of the pictures for the new 
museum, and—the most exacting task of all—of the 
works of the living artists in our midst—will be the 
surest test of the success with which the National 
Gallery, during the hundred years of its existence now 
completed, has fulfilled its mission. 
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A TALK WITH MUSSOLINI 


STABILITY AND REVOLUTION 


A MORAL CRISIS 


HARD WORK AND FIRM GOVERNMENT 


INTELLECT AND CHARACTER IN ENGLAND 


A Special Interview by 
Yoi Maraini 


Rome, March 26 


T is difficult for those who knew Rome before 
[= war to realize that it is not the Palace 

of the Consulta but the Chigi Palace, formerly the 
Austrian Embassy, that is now the home of the Foreign 
Office. 

As I walked up the steps of this dignified building, 
designed by Giacome della Porta, I was struck anew 
by the extraordinary grandeur of Roman palaces. The 
steps are wider and lower than steps are anywhere else, 
and the euormous height of the rooms and passages 
gives a sense of space that even the broad friezes and 
heavy painted ceilings do not succeed in crushing. 
I had already seen these imposing rooms, yes, even 
the room of the President, so that when I went there 
for my interview with him, on behalf of the SarurDay 
Review, I did not find myself in an altogether strange 
place. 

Signor Mussolini works in the largest room of the 
palace ; with what untiring zeal, and for how many long 
hours, only those round him know. The walls of his 
room are hung with historical tapestries, and above 
the doors in niches are placed busts of Cesar, Au- 
gustus, Vespasian, Marcus Aurelius and Trajan. The 
room is delightfully free of furniture, emphasizing thus 
its largeness, but a few tables, a cupboard and two 
huge eighteenth-century globes—one of the earth and 
one of the sky—make charming effect on the wide 
and empty floor spaces. It was as well that all this 
was not entirely new to me because from all I had 
heard, from Italians and English alike, I was prepared 
for a trying ordeal, prepared to be kept waiting, to 
meet with nerve-shaking formality, and to have to walk 
the whole length of a very long room to confront a 
stern face and a curt demand as to what business had 
brought me there. 

Instead of all this, as soon as I arrived, I was shown 
into the President’s beautiful room, where a huge pot 
of pink azaleas at once caught my eye. It was in- 
deed a walk from the door to the table where, near to 
a window, Mussolini sat; and I was grateful that, as 
I was nearing it, he rose and came to meet me to shake 
hands. He then sat down on the other side of a table 
that rivals the wall of China, and I sat on a high arm- 
chair facing him. 

Up to the moment when I saw him seated, and be- 
fore I had seen his face clearly, or had heard his voice 
speaking of something that interested him, I had not 
felt in the least impressed. Other great men, in other 
beautiful rooms, receive journalists, and give their 
opinions on events as if what they said had an eternal 
significance. But as he was speaking I realized with a 
rush that I was in the presence of a man different from 
all other men, a really great man, a man of education 
in the widest sense of the word, with a stupendous 
brain combined with a rare quality of imagination and, 
suddenly, I was afraid. I was facing a solitary spirit, 
a vital force whom one could only hope to know, even 
remotely, through a flash of intuition. He has yet 


another gift, as I soon found out, and one which every 
Anglo-Saxon values, that is a keen sense of humour. 
This will, probably, help to keep alive in him that self- 
criticism, the loss of which means the loss of a man’s 
greatness. Once or twice, later on, during our talk 
he turned to me with a smile. 

** You will know, I think, when I am joking, and 
you will not write down, as people have sometimes 
done, a laughing word as a serious statement. In- 
deed, words have been printed as having been spoken 
by me, words that I, most certainly, have never 
uttered.”’ 

His face is not in the least as it is shown in the 
photographs and pictures we see in the shop windows, 
where he appears to be always glowering. He has 
beautiful dark brown eyes which glow from within, 
clear cut, strongly marked features and a pale com- 
plexion, and there is in his expression a spiritual 
quality mixed with a sad gentleness when his face is in 
repose. 

With truly Latin understanding, he helped me to 
recover my courage, and I asked if he would care to 
speak in English, as I knew that he is studying the 
language. He laughed, ‘‘ When I know English as 
well as I know French and German, and my own 
language, then I will speak it; for the present I keep 
to reading English.’’ 

Here he pointed to a few books close to him on the 
table. I would have given a good deal to have read 
their titles, but these were hidden by papers. Mussolini 
then went on to talk of the arts, and as he was speak- 
ing, and got more and more interested in the subject, he 
got up and came to the side of the table. Counting on 
the fingers of his hand, he said: 

‘* This is how I place the importance of the various 
arts. I mean, of course, their importance to me. 
First, music.”’ Here he held and shook his thumb. 
‘* Yes, music first of all and above all. Then archi- 
tecture, then poetry, then sculpture, and then painting 
and so on. And I put music first because it is the 
most easily communicated. When I take my violin 
and play I get, at once, into touch with the music of 
whatever country it may be; I get into the soul of that 
music, it is mine, a part of me. You know what 
Shakespeare says of music—and Shelley too.’’ 

As he spoke of Shelley he took up a book and held 
it in his hands looking down at it. 

‘* Shelley is music.’’ 

I must here say, what few people know, that Mus- 
solini plays the violin well and that, among the English 
poets, Shelley is the one that appeals to the mystic in 
him. These things he did not tell me himself. The 
first I was told by a friend of his who had often heard 
him play, the second I judged, myself, was the reason 
of his fondness for Shelley. This love of Shelley may, 
perhaps, throw a light on the secret of his vast power 
over his countrymen, and over all who come in contact 
with him: Mussolini is an idealist. He asks men to 
make sacrifices for an ideal because with his spirit’s 
clear vision he sees that we must give all to gain all. 
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He is ready to give even his life for the cause he holds 
dear, that is, the work of Fascism as a constructive 
force for the restoration of discipline and devotion as 
an ideal of life. 

As time was passing I hurried, unwillingly, I must 
confess, for Mussolini has vivid and fresh views on 
the arts, to ask him other questions. 

‘‘T feel certain that the readers of the SATURDAY 
REVIEW would be most interested to know your point 
of view with regard to the economic future of 
Europe in general, and how far you think that the 
working-class public is likely to go on demanding a 
rate of wages which is entirely uneconomic; in other 
words, how long are people likely to expect to be paid 
more than they are actually earning? ”’ 

The President, with clear wide open eyes, looked for 
a moment thoughtfully in front of him. Then he be- 
gan. I quote him word for word: 

‘* I believe that Europe is already on the way to 
restoration. The problem that the war left was not an 
economic problem, but a spiritual one. War im- 
presses the spirit of a people even more profoundly 
than it lacerates their economic structure, and it is 
vividly reflected in the education of the masses, in their 
attitude to work and in their manner of living. There 
has been in Europe, and for the matter of that, also in 
America and in Japan, a crisis of the workers which 
we may call a moral crisis, and this crisis which 
devastated the regime of economic production was 
used by the revolutionary elements of the whole world 
for their own ends. This crisis has in Italy been en- 
tirely overcome. With their good sense, and with their 
experience of many centuries, the Italian people after a 
short but dark period of disorder turned to a more 
normal conception of life, to more rigid habits of work, 
and to a tranquillity of spirit which promises, to-day, 
that the economic condition of Italy will help to sur- 
mount the difficulties of the general situation. For 
eighteen months now there have been no strikes in 
Italy, even though the conditions of living are as diffi- 
cult, here, as anywhere else, and in spite of the fact 
that the restrictive laws of emigration, in some of the 
Transatlantic countries, have reduced, in a very 
grave manner, our capacity of finding work. And yet 
Italy is, to-day, the country that, in Europe, enjoys 
the greatest stability.”’ 

When Mussolini stopped speaking I asked him: 

** Will you please tell me what you consider is the 
best way to restore the ideal of work for its own sake, 
in opposition to a mere means of earning a wage, which 
some think is the root of all the present trouble—at 
least in England? ”’ 

‘*Tt is only human that the worker should always 
desire a higher salary, and there is no system in the 
world that can crush this desire. A strong Govern- 
ment, one that truly represents the interests of a nation 
and in which the people of all classes have belief, must 
defend order and equilibrium in economic life. When 
this equilibrium is menaced or disturbed, then it must 
interfere. But no Government can make it its business 
to reduce workers to a mass of people who have no 
hope of bettering their economic conditions. For the 
rest, recent Italian experiences demonstrate that, when 
a country is well governed and is, also, conscious of 
being well governed, workers do not make excessive 
demands.’’ 

At this point a secretary came into the room with 
a message and when we began to speak again, it was 
of other subjects. I said to the President : 

‘* You know, of course, that it is said that on the 
whole English people are inclined to have a contempt 
for intellect yet achieve character, and that most of the 
Latin races worship intellect but do not shine in char- 
acter. Do you think Italy is an exception to this? ”’ 

** I do not believe in this dualism of intelligence and 
character. Certainly the Italian people is one of the 
most intelligent in the world and yet, see with what 
strength, with what faith it has worked during the 
last hundred years that divide it from the poverty of 


the time after the Napoleonic conquest, and its great- 
ness of to-day. If by character we mean a blind 
obstinacy and uncompromising fanaticism, then these 
are traits foreign to Italians, but if by character we 
mean a consciousness of ourselves, and our own 
dignity, then I must remind you of only one thing, 
and that is the fact that the two books on which, for 
over a century, the education of Italian youth has been 
based, are the Primato of Vincenzo Gioberti and the 
Doveri dell’Uomo of Mazzini. If you know, as I think 
you do, these two books, of the enthusiasm with which 
they were received, and of the influence they wield, 
you will understand how absurd it is to separate in these 
people the qualities of character and intelligence. As 
to the fact that the English people despise intellect I 
believe this to be a legend. It may despise an empty 
intellectualism, but not intellect. There are few 
countries in the world where all manifestations of in- 
telligence awake more interest and receive more honour 
than in England.’’ 

As Mussolini finished speaking Marchese Paolucci 
de Calboli Barone came in from his room which is 
next to that of the President’s, and with a laughing 
phrase, Mussolini turned to speak of other things. As 
I again took up my notebook, he waved it aside, say- 
ing, ‘‘ No—don’t write.’’ ‘* Do you,’ I asked, ‘‘want 
to speak, sometimes, without the sensation that a print- 
ing-press is gobbling up your words? ”’ 

The President laughed like a happy boy, but in a 
moment his expression was once more serious. There 
was, however, one more question that I wished to ask 
before I left. Since Fascism has come into power, it 
has been noticed that there is a striving for a greater 
frankness of speech, both in politics and in ordinary 
life. This is, to English people, an interesting change, 
for we have been used to finding Italian politeness a 
wall to any real intercourse. We felt debarred by it 
from ever being able to enter into the real life of the 
people we met. This politeness grew, it is needless to 
say, from too great a concern for the opinion of others, 
and from an anxiety to please, but this, instead of aid- 
ing, thwarted human relationships, because it was im- 
possible to know when the person to whom we talked 
was really frank or merely polite. All this I could not, 
of course, say to the President, but he, with the extra- 
ordinary quickness that is part of his genius, under- 
stood me at once when I said tentatively : 

‘* Before I go, may I ask one more question and 
that is, what does Fascism say about sincerity? It 
is a quality we English people love.”’ 

Mussolini took up a heavy paper weight and 
thumped it down on the table, then whilst holding my 
hand to say goodbye, he said with great force: 

‘* Fascism is all for sincerity. Sincerita fino alla 
brutalita ’’—sincerity even to brutality. 

English readers must not understand this word 
literally. In English the word brutality has a stronger 
meaning than in Italian. Besides, it was a word used 
by a man who is the enemy of compromise and who 
wants to impress his countrymen with the value of 
clear speaking. We have, indeed, only to read his 
speeches to realize how frankly he spoke, even before 
he got into Parliament. He never tried to please the 
crowd, as Communist orators did, and still do, by 
promising an earthly Paradise of material comfort; 
no, he told the truth, always, even at the risk of being 
hated. And this habit of sincerity will be one of his 
greatest gifts to his countrymen because it will enable 
them to look reality in the face, and to understand 
what liberty is. As he said in his last speech: 

‘* Liberty is not a right, it is a duty; it is not a 
gift, it is a conquest ; it is not equality, it is privilege.’’ 

It is difficult, without exaggerating, to speak of all 
the divers qualities of this wonderful man. But we are 
apt, in speaking of his strength, to forget his wide 
humanity. And what is strength without this far 
greater quality born in great souls from hardship, dis- 
illusion and suffering and nourished by hope and belief? 
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SAINT JOAN AND SAINT HENRIK 
By Ivor Brown 
Saint Joan. By G. Bernard Shaw. The New Theatre. 


HE stricter Shavians must be sorely troubled by 
Tt gush of praise that has welled up from a 
score of geysers from which their hero has nothing 
to expect as a rule but the hottest of hot water. 
Those who spat upon ‘ Methuselah ’? do more than bow 
the knee to Joan; they grovel on their bellies before 
her. Some of this praise from the haters of the Meta- 
biological Pentateuch may come by way of mere re- 
action. After an ill-graced actor leaves the stage, 
their eyes are kind to those that follow him. But that 
explanation is not enough and the true disciples must 
be expecting to visit a very bad play of which so much 
good has been said and dreading lest their author has 
denied his own Methuselist doctrine, collapsed in old 
age, repented of genius, and descended to a Drink- 
waterish level of common-place chronicle. Let me 
assure all such that Mr. Shaw has done nothing of the 
kind and that ‘ Saint Joan’ is a perfectly fitting piece 
of work for the author of ‘ The Quintessence of 

Ibsenism.’ 

Because Mr. Shaw has not guyed a pillar of the 
Church as he recently guyed some pillars of the State, 
it is suggested that his play is all handsome reverence 
and as easy a diet for school-girls as ‘ Oliver Crom- 
well’ and ‘ Robert E. Lee.’ This view is only tenable 
for those who refuse to look beneath the surface of the 
chronicle or even to glance at the author’s note upon 
the programme. In ‘ Back to Methuselah!’ it was 
prophesied that a prudent posterity would canonize 
Ibsen, and Mr. Shaw has now the satisfaction of 
demonstrating that one good Ibsenite has already been 
admitted to the canon. Saint Joan appeals to him pre- 
cisely because she would have appealed to Saint Henrik. 
She is the alone-standing woman, the realist at war 
with romantic shams, the critic and victim of ‘‘ the 
damned compact majority.’’ The fact that she fears 
no foe in shining armour has tricked the injudicious 
romantics into believing that Mr. Shaw has capitulated 
to the British theatre at last and given us the usual 
twaddling, romantic heroine. Hence the almost 
hysterical enthusiasm. Do not be deceived by the 
coats of mail. These but the trappings and the 
suits of twaddle. | Under the coat is a modern skin. 
Scratch Saint Joan and you find Saint Henrik. 

Always in this play the Maid stands for the One 
against the Many, for Experience against System, 
and for the real against the romantic. She does not 
say as much, because she did not know as much. Mr. 
Shaw does not make the mistake of intellectualizing 
Joan; her revolt is more instinctive than rational, but 
it is none the less a revolt on reason’s side. She does 
not argue her case; she acts it. The argument is left to 
others, as in that central and crucial scene when the 
Earl of Warwick and the Bishop of Beauvais discuss 
ways and means of laying the troublesome maid by the 
heels. This is the one scene in which Joan does not 
appear and it gives Mr. Shaw his chance to do the 
talking for Joan. It is shown that the Church has 
canonized a good Protestant, nay even a good Quaker. 
It is shown too that Joan was a champion of nationalist 
democracy against the medievalism of privileged 
groups. She was fighting the Syndicalism of the 
priests, the Syndicalism of the feudal barons, and the 
Syndicalism of the incompetent soldiers. 

The Maid claimed direct communication with God; 
that was her offence. She short-circuited priest-craft. 
The Bishop of Beauvais defended the authority of 
which he was a part. If any country wench can walk 


and talk with God, what js the use of Bishops save as 
ornaments? Joan’s doctrine was equalitarian. Her 
claim to be led by ‘‘ voices’’ which are above all 
earthly sovereigns was precisely similar to the Quaker’s 
claim to be guided by a Light which is above all 
earthly luminaries. The Quakers, being logical equali- 


tarians, have no clergy. For them the Light shines 
as fully and truly on one man as on another. The 
Bishop, being also logica!, saw that Joan’s ‘‘ voices "’ 
proclaimed the doom of his own kind. Therefore, as 
Mr. Shaw informs us on the programme, did the 
Church of England have Quaker women flogged ; there- 
fore was Joan sent to the fire. The first-fruits of in- 
dependence are stripes and stakes. 


Joan’s Quakerly doctrine did not, of course, lead 
her to any conscientious objection against war; it led 
her to a conscientious protest for war. Here she 
speaks for herself in the play. Her grievance against 
the knights was their unknightly conduct; they were 
not soldiers, but play-boys, and the war against the 
English invader was not war at all but a glorified game 
of Prisoner’s Base, in which the object was to tumble 
a bundle of armour containing a knight off his horse 
and then chaffer for a thumping ransom. Joan’s in- 
stinctive Ibsenism revolted against this sham chivalry 
and romantic hocus-pocus. She made her army fight 
realistically and so made it win, not because she was 
blood-thirsty, but because she saw that if swords were 
to be drawn they had better be drawn thoroughly. Her 
only object was to get the English out of France; God 
meant them to stay where He put them. 

The third aspect of Joan’s realism is in her distrust 
of the feudal oligarchy of the time. She stood for the 
nation, united under a king, against the confusion of 
government by robber barons. The Earl of Warwick 
speaks for his class and speaks shrewdly. If Joan were 
to persuade the people that God gave the land to the 
king, how long would it take them to amend His doc- 
trine into ‘‘ God gave the land to the people ’’? Mon- 
archy and democracy have always stood closer together 
than oligarchy stands to either. Nationalism tends to 
be despotic or democratic and Joan’s life was an essay 
in nationalist prophecy; therefore dangerous to feudal 
Syndicalism. Another reason for the infamy of Rouen. 
Yet people find this play romantic ! 

Mr. Shaw, it is said, has whitewashed Joan’s 
judges. He clears them, certainly, of the stain of cor- 
ruption and makes them honest authoritarians in pur- 
suit of heresy. But the crime of the burning cannot 
be washed away; if the judges were bought, the Church 
is less culpable, since basely served. If they were 
true, faithful Churchmen, then the whiter their hands 
the blacker the Church. Not much comfort is there in 
fact for those who see rosy tints in the Shavian colour- 
scheme. The epilogue (a vision of the King’s at the 
time of the Rehabilitation) is equally bitter. We see 
Joan’s enemies in the most damnable state of all, the 
state of penitence without reform. They will speak 
fair of Joan, canonize Joan, and literally idolize Joan; 
but they will not learn her lesson. They will crowd the 
streets with her statues but they will join the crowd that 
hounds a new Joan to destruction. Those who trust 
to themselves and God, should have no trust in the 
people. The mob is not yet fit for them. ‘‘ Now that 
Ibsen is no longer frantically abused and is safe in the 
Pantheon, his message is in worse danger of being for- 
gotten or ignored than when he was in the pillory.’’ 
Thus wrote Mr. Shaw in 1923. For Ibsen read Joan 
and thus writes Mr. Shaw to-day. 

I have left myself very little space to deal with the 
presentment of the play, because I have been so 
astonished at the way in which its ideas have been 
overlooked. On the surface it is exciting, colourful, and 
informed with a brave thinker’s pride in a brave per- 
former. The action swings along in the richest of 
robes through the stateliest of Gothic arches. Mr. 
Ricketts has done the decoration so handsomely that, 
by feasting the eye, he is in danger of putting the 
mind to sleep. And Miss Thorndike’s Joan is dash- 
ing, debonair, and sufficiently ecstatic; it is not her 
best. part (what's Joan to Hecuba?) but it gives her 
masculinity of style full range and she makes no mis- 
takes. Mr. O..B.. Clarence is all silvery excellence as 


the Inquisitor, Mr. Ernest Thesiger uncannily cunning 
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as the Dauphin, Mr. Lyall Swete too exquisitely in- 
tellectual as Warwick, and Mr. Eugene pro- 
foundly sinister as the Bishop. It should be added that 
Miss Thorndike spoke in a dialect of uncertain origin 
(it struck me as a mixture of Lancashire and Wessex), 
that Mr. Shaw has filled his text with modern slang, 
and that there is still the old Shavian ragging of all 
things English. This ceased to be funny about 1905. 
In conclusion it is a good play for the Ibsenites, and 
as the anti-Ibsenites are too dense to see the point 
through the coats of steel and cloth of gold, it will 
probably be a Shavian best-seller. 


Correspondence 
THE REAL ENIGMA IN FRANCE 


(From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT) 


R. SISLEY HUDDLESTON, correspondent 
M of The Times and of the Christian Science 

Monitor in Paris, has just published a hastily- 
written but not hastily-prepared book on M. Poincaré*, 
in which the history of France under this statesman 
rather than the history of M. Poincaré himself is set 
forth. Yet the volume begins with a prefatory chapter 
in which Mr. Huddleston discusses what he calls the 
Enigma of M. Poincaré. What seems to him enig- 
matic in the Prime Minister is the fact that this timid 
man is obstinate, and that a statesman who once had 
a ‘‘ vision ’’ of a reconciliation with Germany should 
have occupied the Ruhr. Mr. Huddleston’s conclusion 
is that M. Poincaré is the prisoner of the articles which 
he used to contribute to the Revue des Deux Mondes 
and to the Matin: the statesman has not dared to part 
company with the journalist, and it is to be deplored 
that so many French politicians should be, or at all 
events should have been, also journalists. 

Evidently Mr. Huddleston would banish poets from 
his Republic, and, had he lived in an earlier genera- 
tion, would have been on his guard against Lord 
Beaconsfield for having written Disraeli’s romances. 
But are there not a dozen ways of being a journalist? 
Did not Mr. Balfour once contribute an historic article 
to the German review Nord und Siid? And is there 
much difference between a speech of Lord Haldane’s in 
Parliament and the articles he has occasionally signed ? 
M. Poincaré became a member of the French Academy 
after writing two mediocre volumes of essays which 
the present writer remembers handling without gloves 
in these columns: they were merely the pastime of a 
barrister with the usual French taste for literature. 
But M. Poincaré’s articles in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, even in the Matin, were masterpieces of their 
kind, because they were not journalism but the out- 
come of the meditations of a uniquely situated politician 
finding his tongue after seven years’ silence. 

In reality there is no enigma in M. Poincaré, the 
Lorraine lawver, holding the brief of the Treaty before 
the world, and vet readv, like all Lorrainers, including 
Barrés, to make their peace with the Germans the 
moment the latter discharge their obligations. As an 
international lawver, M. Poincaré is as true to type as 
a Metz notary may be. 

But there is an enioma in M. Poincaré, the politician, 
and his attitude in the recent crisis may conceal other 
meditations than those of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and far more difficult to divine. M. Poincaré 
is, technically speaking, a Radical who never loses a 
chance of displaying his Radicalism; his former 
Cabinet consisted largely of men on the Left of the 
two Chambers, and he was frequently attacked by 
the twin offspring of M. Clemenceau—M. Tardieu and 
M. Mandel—for having appointed a Minister of In- 
terior, a worse Radical than himself, M. Maunoury, 
who would be sure to work in the dark against the 
Bloc National, and decide, if he could, the next election 
against it. Yet during two years he has been sup- 


*Poincaré: By Sisley Huddleston. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net, 


ported by a majority elected on a ticket opposed to 
his own, while he got abused in the Press and from 
the tribune by his political co-religionists. The real 
enigma of M. Poincaré lies in this paradox and in the 
speculations to which it naturally gives rise. Here is 
the new Cabinet, and it includes even more Radicals 
than the one preceding it, and the Minister of Interior 
in it, M. de Selves, a man nearer eighty than seventy, 
is the nephew of M. de Freycinet—in his day another 
Radical—and in 1912 was in a Caillaux administration. 
It is true that M. Caillaux thought him too much of 
a patriot, but he never thought him an inadequate 
Radical, and the only hope of the Bloc National 
deputies is that he will be too old to do anything 
perniciously active against them. What does M. Poin- 
caré mean? Does he entertain a secret hope of getting 
a Radical majority elected on May 11, or is he so 
sure that it will not be so that he would rather govern 
with Radical Ministers whom he can check by threaten- 
ing them with the dissatisfaction of the majority, or 
does he entertain M. Briand’s certainty that Catholics 
are safer under anti-clerical Governments—as they are 
in Protestant countries—as long as they are only a 
protected but inferior caste? There are no answers to 
those questions; that is to say, M. Poincaré, who is 
transparency itself when international questions are at 
issue, is the most guarded of politicians. It is remark- 
able that his new Radical Cabinet irritates such papers 
as ’CEuvre, le Quotidien, Ere Nouvelle, and other 
periodicals more or less overtly or covertly devoted to 
M. Caillaux, while it seems to please the organs of 
Conservatism with the sole exception of the Action 
Frangaise. 

There is another mystery which M. Gustave Hervé’s 
criticisms in la Victoire—the repented Socialist paper 
well known to mirror M. Millerand’s point of view on 
many important issues—make it impossible to leave 
aside, viz., how far do the Prime Minister and the 
President of the Republic agree? Two men may have 
been friendly all their lives and address each other as 
tu and yet differ on vital points. All we can say is 
this. It is a fact that when the accidental vote of the 
Chamber on March 26 left M. Poincaré in danger of 
having to give up office, M. Millerand took up the 
cudgels for him in a way that no President had dared 
to do before. M. Millerand, contrary to what has 
been said so often in the Press, both in Paris and 
abroad, was so far from disagreeing with the Prime 
Minister that he was ready to go with him, if go he 
must, and was not afraid of notifying this resolve to 
the whole country. But it is precisely in this very 
action that M. Millerand showed how different his 
views on government are from those of M. Poincaré. 
The latter wants energetic action, and nobody can 
doubt that he wants it with his whole soul, but he wants 
it also with the methods of democracy, that is to say, 
in a spirit which is sure to nullify all attempts at energy. 
Not so M. Millerand, though the CEuvre calls him a 
Mussolini de Café Concert. President Millerand is an 
active and assiduous member of the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques. At the sitting of 
March 29, M. Morizot-Thibaut having read a note on 
the limitation of the Legislative power by the Execu- 
tive, M. Millerand expressed his opinion that ‘‘ the 
only way to establish a balance between the two 
powers would be to equip the Executive with a 
defensive weapon it does not possess in France,’ viz., 
the right of dissolving the Chambers, as the Chambers 
can check the Executive by refusing to vote the 
Budget. [In fact the whole difference between the 
democracies of France and England lies there and it is 
fraught with important consequences, | M. Millerand 
said he was speaking as an Associate. of the Academy 
and not as President, of course, but you will never hear 
M. Poincaré say the same thing, however privately. 
Here is the great enigma, and not only the great 
enigma, but the possibility of an independent action 
being some day taken by the President. which would 
change the whole political outlook in France, 
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Reviews 
POLITICS AND POLEMICS 


A Defence of Liberty Against Tyrants. A Trans- 
lation of the Vindicie Contra Tyrannos, By 
Junius Brutus. With an Historical Introduc- 
tion by Harold I. Laski. Bell.’ 8s. 6d. net. 


I N Europe Religion has always been politicized, and 
‘so the controversies of Creeds have formed uncon- 
scious preludes to those modern ideas of Government 
which have upheaved and are still upheaving the world. 
Indeed, we wonder why Mr. Laski, who is Reader in 
political science to the University. of London, has 
omitted in his brilliant prefatory essay to include the 
instance of Milton. For Milton, quite as much as any 
of:the French, German, or Scotch polemicists, whom 
he reviews and analyzes, hung his puritan repub- 
licanism on the pegs of theocracy and. of those 
intolerant advocacies of religious tolerance that 
belonged to his time and temper. Much as Milton 
resented the ‘‘ overseeing fist,’’ bitterly as he 
denounced kings who, be it said, had only been re- 
placed by tyrannical sectaries, it was always under the 
warrant of Scripture that he did so. And with an 
intensity at once fanatical and sophistical he, like so 
many others, eclipsed even Savonarola in the political 
basis of his religious fervour. Milton, far more than 
Mr. Laski’s ‘* Monarchomachs,’’ battles for the 
republican-theocratic idea. 

We think that Mr, Laski overestimates the effect on 
public opinion of such treatises as that which he has 
now exhumed. He does not deign to give a single 
instance, from the days of Hotman or Michael 
L’H6pital, to those of the present tractate’s presumed 
author, Duplessis-Mornay, of any individual conver- 
sions or perversions through the influence of such 
battles of the books. Their authors appealed mainly 
to fellow-dialecticians, and dialecticians are never con- 
querors of popular opinion. Rather they are private 
duellists, whose cuts and thrusts do not greatly ‘stir 
the public interest. In attempting to disguise passion 
by reason they freeze feeling without really enlighten- 
ing, far less warming, the mind. It was not because 
of ‘reading pamphlets that Brutus murdered Cesar or 
Charlotte Corday Marat. It was not through the 
countless dry-as-dust and sermonizing polemics of the 
Puritans that Charles the First lost his head. Nor, it 
may be affirmed with confidence, was it because of this 
booklet’s republication in England that James the 
Second fled across the water, or that Protestantism 
triumphed in the person of the indifferentist from 
Holland. What, then, is Mr. Laski’s precise object in 
excavating a prolonged pamphlet denouncing tyrants 
and vindicating the supremacy of Law under the 
divine ordinance? Is it because at this moment the 
tyrannies and anarchies of ‘‘ strikes’? in our midst 
are striving to make cowards of us all? We cannot 
believe it, for Mr. Laski has written very ably for the 
Nation. Or does he ransack the relics of antiquity to 
prove the prudence of the French Revolution (self- 
styled the Reign of Reason) by tracing the pedantic 
origins of its orgies? Whatever his bias may be, let 
us treat this curiosity of casuistry on its own merits, 
bearing throughout in mind that they rest on the 
authority of the Bible and the examples of antiquity. 

It sets out to inquire when subjects (in this case 
Huguenots) are justified in being rebels. And in so 
doing it has to define the kingly prerogative as based 
on and limited by Divine ordinance. Whenever, 
therefore, a king’s commands conflict with God’s, the 


subject is entitled to resist them, riot, be it noted, 


respecting his private affairs, but only as regards the 
public welfare. The royal privileges must never over- 
ride the magisterial rights. 
follow, limit the throne. And thus, we may be allowed 
to point out, though eligarehy is eontemned, the sub- 


Magistrates, it would’ 


4gtantial.contention is that an oligarchy limits the 
Crown—a presage, indeed, of the eighteenth century 
Whig doctrines. But, where Mr. Laski is right in 
pointing to its presage also of the French Revolution, 
is its insistence on the theory or rubric of a contract 
between the King and the people. The Divine Right 
of Kings is limited by an inherent covenant with the 
nation. 

Heine once illustrated the ‘‘ inviolability of the 
French monarchy ”’ by an ironical illustration. A cer- 
‘tain Spanish Hidalgo owned a talisman in the shape 
of a diamond ring, fraught with such powers that if 
its wearer ascended the highest tower in Spain and 
threw himself down from it—why, the diamond 
remained intact. That is exactly what the contract- 
theory has always implied, though Mornay was far 
from discerning it. And how does the contract-fiction 
chime with the oligarchical dictates of Law which 
would forbid the ring’s noble possessor from ever hurl- 
ing himself from any eminence; and, in-fact, seeks to 
transfer his amulet from the Throne to the Bench? 
Rousseau clearly perceived this when he insisted in his 
‘Social Contract’ that the people are an abstraction, and 
that revolution always installs some other people in its 
place. The democratic idea is, in truth, a suicidal one, 
if applied without limits. Oligarchy and tyranny are 
its legitimate offspring. Mr. Laski has omitted any 
mention of Marat’s ‘ The Chains of Slavery,’ in 
which ‘‘ The Dreadful Scenes of Despotism are Dis- 
closed,’’ to which in 1774 was kindly prefixed an 
‘ Address to the Electors of Great Britain.’ Yet 
which was the greater destroyer of ‘‘ Liberty,” Marat 
or Louis the Sixteenth? 

But ideas are scarcely consonant with the chopped 
logic of Contra Tyrannos. Its  inditer fondly 
fancies that tyranny always contravenes law, whereas 
too constantly its deadliest weapon is the legalization of 
its iniquities. And also let Mr. Laski himself bear 
in mind, as no doubt he does, that an idea under all 
its varied disguises is not the ideal, which is rather 
the accommodation and acclimatization of ideas. 
Thus, for instance, he finds the absence of any fore- 
boding of ‘‘ representation” a drawback in Contra 
Tyrannos. Is not ‘‘ representation,” however, as 
now degraded, on its trial—has it not for the time 
being virtually broken down? 

Moreover, is not duty the correlative of ‘‘ rights ”? 
Let us quote a crucial passage from the dusty volume 
—that part of it which discusses ‘‘ A Defence of 
Liberty ”: ‘‘ It is certain, then, that the people by 
way of stipulation, require a performance of covenants. 
The King promises it. Now the condition of a stipula- 
tor is in terms of law more worthy than of a promiser. 
The people ask the King whether he will govern justly 
and according to the laws? He promises he will. 
Then the people answer, and not before; that whilst 
he governs uprightly, they will obey faithfully. The 
King, therefore, promises simply and absolutely, the 
people upon condition; the which failing to be accom- 
plished, the people rest according to equity and reason, 
quit from their promise. In the first covenant or con- 
tract there is only an obligation to piety : in the second 
to justice. In that the King promises to serve God 
religiously : in this, to rule the people justly. es 
But observe the sophistry of a passage packed with 
middle terms—justice, uprightness, religion. Was 
it ‘‘ religious” to persecute the Huguenots? Many of 
the Catholics thought so. Would a King be absolved 
from his duties if his ‘‘ people ”? behaved unrighteously 
or unjustly? Machiavelli and the ‘‘ Politiquer ” seem 
presumably so to have thought. And what if the 
people ’’’ became an uncrowned King and _ the 
sceptred monarch merely a subject? For the positions 
have often been thus reversed. What would Duplessis- 
Mornay have said to our Trade Disputes Aets which 
exempt certain societies from the common law, how 
would he have dealt with an imperium in imperio in- 


compatible with a single allegiance? His argument 
really comes to this, that where the Pope dictates, the 
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King must bow. And how if the “‘ people’? were 
acclaimed as a Pope invested with a profane instead 
of a divine right? Such things even now are surely in 
process. The crises and controversies that were once 
juridical or ecclesiastical are fast turning into those of 
economics, and those who declared themselves 
oppressed bid fair (or foul) to become oppressors. 
Collectivism is rampant, individuality is at stake. 
Justice really consists in a statesmanlike compromise, 
and wisdom in the mutual forbearance that heeds 
national union. No syllogism will ever decide the 
destiny of nations, no dogmas will ever force inter- 
nationalism on them. The Holy See failed to do so in 
the fifteenth century, and the secular Sees of the 
twentieth will prove equally incapable. For they war 
against human instinct and national interests. 


JOHN COMPANY AT HOME 


The East India House, Its History and Associa- 
tions. By William Foster. With 37 Illustra- 
tions. John Lane. tas. 6d. net. : 


ONG known for his researches on Indian subjects, 

Mr. Foster has made a book at once solid and in- 
teresting out of the East India House, which from the 
last days of Elizabeth to those of Queen Victoria 
gathered, stored and sold the rich products of Indian 
trade, to say nothing of looking after India itseif. The 
volume shows the home side cf the business, which 
after surviving the strain of Stuart ideas of finance and 
bribery, the opposition of the Dutch, and the Great 
Fire and Plague of London, led to immense wealth. 
These profits at the end of the seventeenth century 
raised up a New Company of rivals, who thought to 
beat the old one out of business, but after being 
countered with considerable astuteness, continued in a 
merger of both. The directors of this huge business 
were generous and large-minded in their ideas, and, 
as a rule, treated their servants well. Clerks were sub- 
ject to long hours of work and great pressure of busi- 
ness—we read of over a million pounds of tea being 
sold in one day—but they got good pay and pension. 
One of the boldest moves was the appointment in 1819 
of three men of mature years, without any experience 
of the office, to deal with the Indian correspondence. 
Two of them, James Mill and Peacock, were men of 
letters in the elegant sense of the word; but all were 
successes, and Mill was followed by a model of effi- 
ciency in his son, J. S. Mill, a master of despatch-writ- 
ing, an indefatigable and austere worker who 
breakfasted in the office and strongly objected to a 
testimonial inkstand from his associates. Hoole, the 
Italian translator, was described by Lamb in 1797 as 
“the great boast and ornament of the India House,’’ 
but Lamb himself, who spent thirty-three years as a 
clerk among the accounts, has long outshone all other 
literary associations. He does not seem to have known 
the Mills, though both were with him in the House; 
and the father’s ‘ History of India ’ may well have been 
among his biblia abiblia, as he could not read Hume 
or Gibbon. Lamb’s actual desk is not known, but oue 
was shown after his death to admirers who could also 
buy, if credulous, one of his quills. The copy of 
Booth’s ‘ Tables of Interest’ is still, however, pre- 
served in which he wrote three mock reviews about the 
“* interest ’’ of the work rising to the end. Lamb was 
not brilliant as a clerk, but his fellows liked him and 
Peacock, authors whose geniality was not confined to 
print. John Company paid the postage on letters sent 
by, artd addressed to, the staff, and Lamb used this 
privilege for letters to Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
which were directed to ‘‘ Lambe,’’ as well as his. own. 
This little game was stopped in 1817. Leisure in busi- 
ness hours seems to have been filled in with horse-play 
and practical joking. Crabb Robinson mentions that 
he found Lamb half blinded by some ink thrown at 
him by his fellow clerk Wadd. Mr. Foster mentions 
this, but not Lamb’s revenge in an epigram : 


What Wadd knows, God knows; 
But God knows what Wadd knows! 

Lamb also wrote an epitaph on a Royal East India 
Volunteer, who died at home. In 1616, we learn, the’ 
Company gave a poet £3 for his poem about the 
arrival of seven ships, and advised him not to print 
it, or try anything of the sort again. Mr. Foster might’ 
have referred to a play written in 1632 by W. M., 
gent., and called the ‘ Launching of the Mary,’ or 
‘ The Seaman’s Honest Wyfe.’ It is preserved in the 
Egerton MSS. of the British Museum, and is an en- 
thusiastic apologia for the activities of the Company, 
based on a treatise published by one of the Directors 
in 1621. Dr. Boas has worked out the fortunes of 
Walter Mountfort, the author, and the purpose of his 
play at some length in a book be published last year. 

Besides his literary notes, Mr. Foster has gathered 
a good deal of topographical interest concerning the 
Houses which the Company occupied or built for its 
business, and the handsome furniture which is still 
preserved in the India Office and elsewhere. But the 
illustrations which please us best are those of Lamb, 
etched by his fellow-clerk Pulham, about the time of 
his retirement, and Peacock by Henry Wallis, a 
delightfully genial old man worthy of his witty 
dialogues. ~ - 


HUNTING REMINISCENCES 


Green Peas at Christmas. Hunting Reminiscences 
by William Wilson. Edited by his nephew, . 
the Right Hon. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson. 
Arnold. 8s. 6d. net. 


RITTEN down for the delectation of his nephew, 
to whom he was much attached, these memoirs of 
William Wilson are very well worth reading, not only 
by those who find pleasure in any tale of horse and 
hound, but also by those who would wish to have a 
picture of the country life and manners of the nine- 
teenth-century squire. Born in 1808, Gumley ”’ 
Wilson, as he was called, relates briefly how he went 
into the 3rd Dragoon Guards in his seventeenth year, 
and served with them in Ireland and Scotland. It is, 
however, his history of hunting days with the best 
packs in England that will delight and appeal to the 
reader who cannot read of that most exciting of all 
sports without a quickening of the pulse. He lived for 
the most part in Warwickshire at Olney and Knowle, 
and for many years had also a house at Market Har- 
borough, Gumley Hall, which stood high on a hill 
commanding a view that ‘‘ would rejoice the heart of 
any hunting man. A grass country for many miles; 
not a ploughed field to be seen . . . the situation was 
certainly the best in England.’’ From here he hunted 
six days a week, being within easy reach of the 
Pytchley, Quorn, Cottesmore and Atherstone Hounds, 
and here he extended generous hospitality to all and 
sundry. He is described in ‘ Annals of the Warwick- 
shire Hunt ’ as a “ hard riding man.’”’ From his own 
showing, and with no boastfulness, he must have been 
hard to beat, and distinguished himself even among 
that small band of thrusters who went so well in the 
shires in 1830-50. What William Wilson has to say 
about cross-country riding, the manipulation of ridge 
and furrow and what a horse should and should not 
be expected to do, are as true now as when he wrote 
them, and his condemnation of those to whom hound- 
work was a secondary consideration, those who rode 
jealously, or over-rode hounds, is amusing in its vigour. 
He was for two seasons master of the North War- 
wickshire Hounds, and later of the Atherstone; but 
the Pytchley held first place in his heart as being 
the finest country. Later still he was obliged to live 
in London and from there records that he kept four 
hunters which he hunted with ‘‘ the Queen’s Stag 
Hounds, Surrey, and sometimes Selby Lowndes.”’ 
High living, extravagant generosity and foolish 
prodigality ate their way all too surely through the 
pocket of ‘‘ Old Squire Wilson.”” In 1852, destitute 
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and solitary, he emigrated to America, where he main- 
tained himself for some thirty years on a farm in 
Illinois. Of this he does not write, saying only of his 
departure, ‘‘ On that day my life may be said to have 
ended.’’ Thus dearly did he pay for his reckless ex- 
travagance and the kind of indulgence which de- 
manded ‘‘ green peas at Christmas.’’ 


WOODCUTS AND THE THEATRE 


Woodcuts and Some Words. By Edward Gordon 
Craig. With an introduction by Campbell 
Dodgson. Dent. ros. 6d. net. 


HE art and craft of Woodcutting ; What is Wrong 

with the Theatre; and an Autobiography, all within 
one pair of covers! No wonder Mr. Campbell Dodg- 
son, in his sympathetic introduction, invokes a 
culinary comparison. Yet for his image of a Rumpel- 
mayer cake of many layers, one feels tempted to 
substitute that of a Touraine salad (of blessed memory), 
wherein fish, flesh and fruit were brought into happy 
unity by the dressing; and here the dressing is Mr. 
Craig’s esthetic personality. Once, he tells us, he was 
a low-browed actor who saw everything in terms of 
footlights, grease paint, old wigs, whispers, roars and 
the centre of the stage; and meanwhile, inspired by 
William Nicholson and James Pryde, he began to cut 
ditches in boxwood. Then, to save the theatre and 
his own soul, he left the theatre by the stage door; 
only, however, to return by the main entrance to make 
drawings of actors. So woodcutting turned from an 
amusement to a serious occupation, which yet left room 
for meditation; and when Mr. Craig once more trod 
the stage (this time to kick footlights and other super 
stitions from it) he found the woodcut a ready servant 
to his theatrical enterprise. It had helped him to 
design better; it gave means to reproduce drawings of 
scenes and costumes to put in the hands of actors and 
stage-managers ; and it made possible programmes and 
posters to suit Mr. Craig’s taste. Yet in this artistic 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Mr. Craig, the theatrical reformer, 
appears a trifle unfair to Mr. Craig, woodcutter, who 
is not quite the underling his author implies. The 
productions of ‘ Dido and Aéneas,’ ‘Acis and 
Galatea,’ and ‘ Much Ado About Nothing,’ are merely 
impressive memories ; but the ‘ Mask ’ and the ‘ Page,’ 
with their 360 blocks, are still with us—even if we 
have to go to museums or to Charing Cross Road to find 
them. Then, again, Mr. Craig is a far better crafts- 
man than he would himself allow. His admirable tech- 
nical advice to those who wish to cut on wood is only 
marred by insufficient emphasis on his own warning. 
** It is of no use for you to learn the very few diffi- 
culties of wood-engraving, if you have nothing to say 
when you have mastered them.”’ As it is, so alluring 
is his description of the craft, as to threaten a crop 
of bad cuts, spoiled boxwood, and blunted tools. Artist 
rather than connoisseur, Mr. Craig is becomingly 
severe on the wood engravers of last century, whose 
tireless industry was directed towards mimicry of en- 
graving on metal, of which the essence is that every 
touch of the graver is designed to provide a receptable 
for ink, and so to print black on white. With wood. 
however, the ink is meant to lie on the surface of the 
block, and where that surface is removed, white prints 
on black. This conception lies behind the modern re- 
vival of the woodcut, wherein Mr. Craig has played 
his part. Yet sometimes he passes beyond his profes- 
sion of faith. He likes a grey, though it be contrary 
to the gospel according to Nicholson; and if he shuns 
cross-hatching, yet he employs a bewildering variety 
of methods in getting what he wants. The fifty-seven 
plates reproduced here, which illustrate his practice 
from 1898 to 1920, are well enough. They reveal the 
delicacy and ingenuity of a designer whose work (to 
quote Mr. Campbell Dodgson) ‘‘ is of one playing on 
tiny instrument tiny melodies, full of charm for the 
attentive ear, but of a charm so reticent, so shy, that 
it may easily pass unheard.’’ But those who seek the 


finer subtleties of the artist’s skill must go to the 
original prints; and it is to those subtleties that Mr. 
Craig’s work owes half its charm. But as one closes 
the book, the most ineffaceable impression has been 
made neither by woodcuts nor theatre, but by Mr. 
Craig’s skill in a third medium—words. To drag from 
their context his portraits of William Nicholson, James 
Pryde, and Lacey Evans, the old seller of wood-blocks, 
is to destroy their charm. Little is described but 
everything is suggested; and their author is sealed of 
the tribe of Elia. 


POLICIES AND PLACES 


Democracy and Labour. By F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 
Macmillan. tos. 6d. net. 

The Lordship of the World. By C. J. O’Donnell, 
Palmer. 5s. net. 

From a Balcony in the Bosphorus. By A. Louise 
McIlroy. Offices of Country Life. 5s. net. 


N the mass of current literature about Socialism 

this book of Professor Hearnshaw’s stands dis- 
tinct. An historian, he recognizes with Burke that the 
British Constitution is capable alike of continuity and 
adaptation. Of late he has come to grips with assem- 
blies of working men up and down the country, and 
has sharpened his appeal to all such as have ‘‘ the sav- 
ing grace of normal reasonableness.’’ In the past we 
have discovered and practised representative govern- 
ment, Shall we frustrate ourselves by cherishing fal- 
lacies and the virus of German Socialism, French 
Syndicalism, Russian Anarchism? It is true that we 
have caught the malady in the less violent forms of 
Fabianism, Guildism, Conscientious Objectionableness, 
But complete purgation is required. We must make 
our choice between individual enterprise and bureau- 
cratic inquisition, between freedom and tyranny. That 
the manual worker has just grievances, that environ- 
ment needs amelioration, that Socialists vaunt their 
idealism, is to be allowed. But this idealism is given to 
dubious methods; there is a logical Rake’s Progress 
from Socialism through Syndicalism to the chaos re- 
sulting in the Dictatorship of the Demented. Let rather 
the trade unions refuse coercion by a blatant 
minority ; renounce undemocratic direct action and the 
predatory class war. In place of three parties and 
confusion, let anti-Socialists and Socialists appeal to 
public opinion. It is still possible to harmonize capital 
and labour. The way of peace and progress is that of 
comprehension and creative evolution, and political 
salvation comes, if at all, from individual regeneration. 
Mr. Hearnshaw’s book, with its treasury of terse state- 
ment, is warmly to be recommended. 

Mr. O’Donnell is flamboyant and forceful. He has 
a world-policy to set forth in a manner that shall seize 
and hold. How, being complex, he is to achieve sim- 
plicity, is part of the excitement. The design is clear, 
if we read his second part first, and his second part by 
the chapters taken backwards. Here is an Ulsterman 
and a Catholic, a Conservative adoring his late brother 
who invented Home Rule obstruction and Sinn Fein 
in contempt of Home Rulers. The union, he finds, 
was anathema, and re-union alone can heal the “* ex- 
isting misgovernment ’’ of Holy Ireland. He requires 
but one concession, that he may be proud of us. We 
must drop our belief in the absurd Anglo-Saxon myth, 
and gladly avow ourselves Celts. The Angle was a 
disguised Celt, and the Saxon was rid away by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Not one-twentieth part of our 
population is Teutonic. Then turn your eye to the 
United States and the self-styled Anglo-Saxons 
dominant there. They shamefully forget that the 
Irish liberated them, as we forget that the Irish won 
India for us, Christianized us and Europe and, being 
prolific, have spread the convenient English speech 
through the world. The Republicans and Democrats 
of the United States had best be careful if they persist 
in their thanklessness. Suppose the Irish there started 
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a third party, and led in revolt German immigrants, 
Poles and Italians, the coloured brethren. But no: 
Mr. O’Donnell had rather bless than ban. The Irish, 
asserting their rightful position, will act as the cement 
that binds the hemispheres together. The ancient 
people, bruised and bleeding as it is, “‘ holds in its 
hand the lordship of the world.’’ At a word of con- 
ciliation, Mr. O’ Donnell is ready to bestow the lordship 
on the firm of Erin, Columbia, and Britannia. Where- 

we have only to come to an understanding, not 
with the Prussians but with the Catholics of Germany 
and Austria. Thus the Pax Celtica is ours. Why hesi- 
tate? The mid-Europe Catholics are as innocent as 
babes unborn. Atrocities, the policy of frightfulness— 
myths, myths. They may have made their little mis- 
takes, from the need to thrust back the Russians and 
France, our hereditary foe through the centuries. Mr. 
O’Donnell proffers a panacea for all our woes. Who 
shall gainsay? Let such a one put up his head, and 
the Donnybrook Fair treatment, the handling of the 
enemy by Punch in his box with his lively staff, is 
promptly his: 

“ Red lightning lightened through my blood, 
My Dark Rosaleen.”’ 

Each page coruscates, to our amused marvel. The 
little book is a triumph of racial temperament. 

Dr. A. Louise McIlroy entertains us with pleasant 
and unpretentious travel-sketches. In the intervals 
of hospital labour during the occupation of Constan- 
tinople by the Allies in 1919-20, she turned an alert 
and kindly eye upon the street life, the daily happen- 
ings of a cosmopolitan city. On occasion she wakes 
the hoary past, and strikes the lyric note in her vale- 
dictory chapter. Nor is the modest touch of policy 
wanting. She asks herself whether the Turks were 
not best left to settle their own difficulties. 


MASTERS OF ARCHITECTURE 


Inigo Jones. By Stanley C. Ramsey. Chambers. 
By Trystan Edwards. Vanburgh. By Chris- 
tian Barman. Hawksmoor. By H.S. Goodhart 
Rendel. Benn. tos. 6d. net each. 


M ESSRS. ERNEST BENN, LTD., are doing 
quietly an admirable work in publishing, not too 
bulky and pretentious, but thoroughly workmanlike 
volumes on the arts and decorative crafts. Their name 
is a guarantee that a series published by them will be 
written by people who know their subject, and illus- 
trated with intelligence as well as technical skill. This 
welcome series of illustrated monographs on architec- 
ture is all the more welcome because it is published 
at a price that brings it within the reach of the ordinary 
reader who likes to have in his library a few books on 
such subjects that satisfy both the mind and the eye. 
Very few of us have had the privilege of staying at 
Blenheim or having a personal acquaintance with its 
architectural glories, but in Mr. Barman’s excellent 
monograph on Vanburgh we find an admirable history 
of the building and sixteen illustrations which do ample 
justice to its magnificence. | Castle Howard, Dun- 
combe Park and Seaton Delaval are other houses dealt 
with in the same volume. Inigo Jones, upon a replica 
of whose work our editorial windows look out in a 
pleasant springtime prospect of grass and budding trees 
against the plain mass and pediment of the west front 
of St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, is represented 
chiefly by Wilton, Coleshill and the King Charles Block 
at Greenwich Hospital; while the less known Sir 
William Chambers is studied by Mr. Edwards in 
Somerset House and the pavilions and orangery in Kew 
Gardens. Somerset House was his masterpiece, and 
it is strange that the author of this Spe igs build- 
ing should be represented by so little else that is im 
pressive in English architecture. We look forward to 
further volumes of this attractive series. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD 


Psychology of Early Childhood. By William 
Stern. Translated by Anna Barwell. Allen 
and Unwin. 16s. net. 


T cannot truthfully be asserted that works on either 

psychology or education have, as a rule, much attrac- 
tion for the general reader, whose vague interest in 
these subjects is seldom proof against that technical 
phraseology affected by specialists. When both 
themes are, as here, combined, and treated with thor- 
oughness of a truly German » the case becomes 
more unpromising. Still, as a manual for teachers, 
the book may stand a better chance, but differences of 
language form a grave handicap. No translation, e.g., 
can adequately render the author’s careful record of 
infantile attempts at speech. Yet lovers of children, 
if not repelled by these difficulties, will find that Pro- 
fessor Stern says many things worth noting. His 
observations, made principally within his own family, 
and supplemented by extracts from his wife’s diary, 
are informed by a sympathetic spirit, and his conclu- 
sions appear eminently rational and humane. He is 
familiar with Freud and all his company, but has obvi- 
ously only a qualified belief in their doctrine. ‘‘ The 
fact,’” he sensibly observes, ‘‘ that psychoanalysts as 
doctors are for the most part acquainted with neurotic 
children would predispose them to draw a general 
conclusion from what they observed in them.” 

He is equally judicious in his criticism of the older 
school’s absurd axiom that an individual describing 
itself as ‘*‘ baby ” is necessarily at a lower stage of 
‘** ego-perception ” than another which has learned to 
use the harsh pronoun ‘“‘ 1.” Yet he is not himself 
entirely free from the vice of generalization on insuffi- 
cient grounds, notably as regards characteristics having 
their origin in distinctions of sex or class. 


A WELL-KNOWN LADY 


My Crystal Ball. Reminiscences. By Elizabeth 
Marbury. Hurst and Blackett. 18s. net. 


T is extraordinary how interesting people become 
when they write about the business of their daily 
lives. We fairly shivered with apprehension when we 
began Miss Marbury’s reminiscences and came upon 
(p. 13) the following alarming statement : 
My early mental training had been remarkable, for before 
I was seven, my father was teaching me the first Latin 
Grammar and directing my literary taste, so that I was read- 
ing daily and having expounded to me the Odes of Horace, 
pages of Dr. Johnson, Tasso, Kant’s ‘ Critique of Reason,’ 
Jeremy Taylor’s ‘ Living and Dying,’ Plutarch, the Greek 
dra BS) » and a score of other classics, the very 


ma, 
titles of which are unknown to most of the youth of to-day. 
‘** Not like other girls,’’ we murmured, and prepared 


for the worst. 
We read : 

I was inoculated with beauty, and my feet became shod 
with a sense of its value, which sense 1 am happy to say has 
never left me. 

We must say that we have been happily disappointed, 
and that Miss Marbury has told us much that is new 
and illuminating about a great many outstanding folk 
whom she has met in the course of a busy life. We 
soon find out that Miss Marbury is one of those Ameri- 
can ladies whom we all know and admire; very keen, 
very kindly, very sympathetic, and yet intensely 
practical. 

These are mere preliminaries. The real interest of the 
book, as she says and as she sees, lies in the famous 
men and women whom we meet in its pages. 
For sixteen years Miss Marbury was the officia’ 
agent for the French dramatists in all English-speak- 
ing countries. Hence she had much to do with the 
great writers of that time: Sadou, of whom there is 
an excellent photograph; Rostand, Richepin, Hervieu, 
Lavedan, Feydeau, and many another. She had also 
much business with Englishmen interested in theatrical 
makers—lIrving, Tree, Wilde, and naturally, Shaw. 


It seemed approaching on page 32. 
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New Fiction 
By GeraLtp GOULD 


The Dream. By H.G. Wells. Cape. 7s. 6d. net. 


The White Ship : Estonian Tales by Aino Kallas. 
Translated from the Finnish by Alex Matson. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. net. 


Inigo Sandys, By E. B. C. Jones. 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 


Chatto and 


HE word “‘ dream ”’ is painfully ambiguous. It 

stands primarily, but not solely, for an experience 
not itself devoid of ambiguity; and it has innumerable 
subordinate and shadowy meanings, retreating like 
ghosts from the contact of critical consciousness and 
the chilly light of day. Mr. Wells goes two thousand 
years ahead, and puts the life of our time into the 
dream of posterity; but it is the dreamer who is the 
dream. Miss Jones writes of contemporary things, 
but invests them with that slight air of detachment 
and irrelevance which disturbs the doings of even the 
most reasonable inhabitants of dreamland. While as 
for Madame Kallas, she can give to her stories a 
legendary vagueness and remoteness which can 
truly be called dreamlike, without ever departing from 
grim truth : and that is genius. 


I have never been in, or near, Estonia: but after 
reading ‘ The White Ship’ I feel as if I had. The 
author does not indulge in the purple patch method 
of scene-painting, does not arrest the action to tell us 
about the setting, but calls up the vision through the 
mood. Everything is visualized clearly, everything 
compels ‘attention, and everything seems huge with 
the melancholy and heroic greatness of legend, and 
very far away. Most of the stories are tragic; they 
deal with death, leprosy, torture and despair. But 
tragic they are, instead of merely miserable, because 
over all these horrors triumphs the spirit of man, and 
insists upon beauty. Something divine in the very 
simplicity, something undefeated in the patience and 
submission, something primitive and permanent,. in- 
vests the movements and passions of these simple folk. 
Madame Kallas is a poet: she sees the spiritual beauty 
in the ugliness of fact: and that is why one reads her 
work as in a kind of dream. 

To place ‘ Inigo Sandys’—the work of a very 
sensitive, thoughtful and careful writer—beside such 
starkness may seem too rude a test; for the sophisti- 
cated naturally looks its worst in contrast with the 
simple. But I do it in deliberate compliment: ‘ Inigo 
Sandys’ is not a good book, but it is much too good 
to be denied the most exacting comparisons: it aims so 
high that to accord it the praise which belongs to 
cheerful mediocrity would be an insult. Nobody who 
had not very considerable gifts and considerable know- 
ledge could have written it: moreover, it is in one 
sense genuinely creative—it makes its own world. But 
what a world! Inigo is at Cambridge, and a brilliant 
and imposing young man called Charles, desires and 
wins his friendship... But what worries Charles is that 
he loves Inigo. more than Inigo loves him; and what 
worries Inigo is that he can’t give Charles quite the 
complete and concentrated devotion which Charles 
demands; and they are both so sensitive and so subtle 
that they are bound to make the greatest achievable 
mess of any emotional relationship. I am not sure 
what causes the final disruption. It is the drawback of 
Miss Jones’s narrative method that one can never be 
sure of the connexion of anything with anything else. 
She usually begins in the middle, which on the face of 
it is the wrong place to begin. This is a favourite 


habit of contemporary authors, and a lazy one: it. 
illegitimately puts the trouble of supplying the nar- 
rative connexions upon the reader, though to supply 
them is the writer’s job. 


And it makes continuous 


reading impossible; one has always to be explaining 
the top of the page by something which is not ap- 
parent till one gets to the bottom. Of course, Miss 
Jones could argue that the mere fact of one’s going 
on reading under these difficulties is a tribute to the 
charm and grace of her style. And so it is. But one 
might as well argue that a jolting railway carriage is 
zsthetically justifiable because one endures it for the 
sake of going on with a journey. And so back to 
Inigo and Charles. Are there such people? Friend- 
ship is no doubt an infinitely delicate thing, but it does 
not consist entirely of much ado about nothing. When 
Inigo gives up cricket because Charles might be jealous 
of it—is that sane? It is not sane. It is nonsensical. 
And if you ask me whether insanity may not be treated 
in a novel, I say yes—if it is treated as insanity. 
Which is just what Miss Jones doesn’t do. Se Inigo 
embarks upon his maturer relationships under the heavy 
disability of unreality. He falls in love with Jocelyn, 
of whom his dear friend Roddy says to him: ‘I bet 
you she believes in Absolute Beauty—no, that may be 
unjust. But anyway, she’s damned Chelseaish.”’ 
Again I am at sea. Do not most of us believe in 
Absolute Beauty? Is Plato relegated to Chelsea? 
Jocelyn. refuses to go on being a wife to Inigo. Sub- 
sequently he falls in love with Henrietta, who is dying 
of consumption ; and, when she does die, he suddenly, 
on the last page, in a burst of melodrama quite out of 
tune with the rest of the book, shoots himself. He 
might have had more consideration for the friends in 
whose house Henrietta has just died; and if one were 
to judge him as a human being, one would find this act 
inconsistent with his character. But no such criteria 
can be applied here. It is a world of dream. 

Mr. Wells has done it again, and done it as bril- 
liantly as ever. I do not care how often I read his 
expositions of the muddled life of the ‘‘ lower middle- 
class’ in the years round about 1900. His know- 
ledge is so immense, his sympathy so acute, his 
humour so inexhaustible. But when it comes to the 
more philosophical implications of this latest work, I 
am not so sure. It is plain that he tells it as a dream 
remembered in the future, rather than as a straightfor- 
ward narrative, for a ‘definite didactic purpose. This 
form is not just a cheap device of novelty: it is the 
heart of his intention. For by the contrast we are to 
realize what we miss, what muddlers we are, what 
splendid creatures we might become. But what 
of the becoming? Make all Mr. Wells’s sociological 
assumptions—and still there is something metaphysic- 
ally dubious. It is revealed by a sidelight when the 
narrator, the dreamer, sneers at the ‘‘ twentieth-cen- 
tury young man ’”’ for having been ‘‘ under the im-. 
pression that he was a unique immortal creature.” 
For that is precisely what every young man, or old 
man, irrespective of the centuries, is. The world as 
we know it seems, to the eye of the future, ‘‘ mean and 
haphazard . . . acquisitive, divided, cantingly patri- 
otic, idiotically prolific, dirty, diseased, spiteful and 
conceited.’’ Well, of course we are all miserable 
sinners—by the standard of what we might be. But 
equally—by the standard of what we might be—we are 
all rather splendid. . Both sides of the picture are 
simultaneously necessary, for human experience is no- 
thing but that perpetual conflict between the real and 
the unrealized ideal, and there is an ideal bad as well 
as an ideal good. Heaven knows, we need to pro- 
gress; and the nobility and generosity of Mr. Wells’s 
mind give him the right to indicate directions. But 
somewhere here there is a secret lack. For his im- 
proved folk of two thousand years ahead have one vice 
which, at least in the eyes of the Christian religion, is 
morally worse than any that he charges against. the 
twentieth century. They are self-satisfied. They have 
put away so much of the conflict, so much of the pitiful - 
touching endearing weaknesses which make us human, 
that they seem to have put off humanity itself. Per- 
haps that is why it is the dream which convinces us, 
and the dreamer who becomes the dream. 
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STORY OF COAL 
The Owners’ Offer 


the Miners 


For the sake of industrial peace and to save 
the public, if possible, from the disastrous 
results of a national stoppage of the mines, 
the colliery owners have offered to the men 
terms that will fully meet the demands on 
behalf of the lowest paid men, though impos- 
ing upon some of the poorer collieries and less 
favoured districts a burden that they may find 
it impossible to bear. 


For the —_ paid men the owners have 
offered to increase their minimum wage to 40 
per cent. on the standard, and further, to 
increase their subsistence wage by one-eighth. 


For example, the lowest paid man in 
Lancashire, whose minimum wage under the 
old agreement was 5/6, and for whom the miners 
demanded a minimum wage of 6/5, will receive 
under the owners offer a total of 7/6}—an 
increase of 64 per cent. over 1914, 


To all other grades on the minimum wage 
the owners have offered an increase to 324 per 
cent. upon their standard wage. 


For example, a man whose wage under the 
old agreement was 9/- and for whom the 
miners were demanding a minimum wage of 
10/6, will receive under the owners’ offer a 
minimum of 9/11}. 


The owners have agreed that the popsente 
of the industry in those districts above the 
minimum shall, after paying for stores, timber, 
working expenses, etc. be divided between 
a and profits in the proportions of 87 

13 per cent. respectively. That is to say 
that out of every 20/- availa le for distribution 
wages shall get 17/43. 


Finally, by agreeing to a reduction in the 
ratio of ‘‘ standard profits”’ to “‘ standard 
wages,’’ the owners have made it easier for 
the poorer districts to rise above the 
minimum. 


If you are interested in The Story of Coal cut this adver- 
tisement out and file it. It will be followed by others 
telling others parts of the Story. Look out for them. 
They are being issued on behalf of the Colliery Owners of 
Great Britain by Puiip Gee, 40, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2, from whom further information 
about the Coal Mining Industry can be obtained. 


No. 7. 


READY APRIL 7th 


AMERICA 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
AjTribute of Friendship. By ALDERMAN 
SIR CHARLES 
CHEERS WAKEFIELD 


BART. Lord Mayor of London, 1915-16 


Chapters on Woodrow Wilson, Walter H. Page, 
Henry Ford, etc. 


{| In addition to personal impressions of the late Presi- 
dent Harding, the late Dr. Walter H. Page, Mr. Henry 
Ford, Chief Justice Taft and other eminent Americans, 
the book contains a study of the late President Wilson, 
and chapters dealing with present and future Anglo- 
American relations, speculations upon the bearing of 
Mr. Ford’s industrial achievements upon future social 
developments, and general impressions and comments 
upon things American. 


With many Illustrations. 7/6 net 


HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD., 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 


FURNITURE—Private Sale. 


By direction the remaining of goods must 
be d ot, less of cost, meen for West End Resi- 
dental Cl Club, ao financial difficulties. have never 
in perfect condition, Seeaehe one over r years, to be 
sid at —_ * original cost. Manufactured from guaranteed timber. 
Goods purchased can remain stored free; any items separated. Below 

are a few of the lots ee en loose-cushion beautifull u holstered 
. and art linens, > 


ea: 
10s. 25 Chesterfields to match, 
waxed oak, mahogany, Sheraton, Ja 
etc., with ‘wardrobes, 28 6d. 
; 20 solid mahogany bedsteads, full size, 23 7s. ; 
> each; tables, sideboards, 
oval mirrors, two loon Car, new —- 
15.9 h.p., etc. We invite i Goods 
packed for country free. On view. 


EDWARDES’ FURNITURE DEPOSITORIES 


35 to 37, Battersea-rise, Clapham Junction, S.W.11. Hours 9 a.m. 
ab 7.30 p.m. Close Weds. 1 o'clock. Five minutes Clapham Common 

nd Clapham Junction . Wy eight minutes Waterloo and Victoria 
‘Stations. "Buses 19, 37, 38, 49 pass door. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


** Very emphatically tops them all."—Daity GrapPuic. 


LONDON book. Tux 


“ Particularly good" —AcADEMY. 
AND Sir Ea. T.coox, nee Sth Edition Revised. 
ENVIRONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
** ‘The best handbook to London Dairy Pest. 
tions. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustratiens. Maps & Plans.7/6 
60 WALES” | DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. @- 
RIVIERA,” & CHAMONIX (Prance 
50 Illustrations, 6 Ma 


50 Illustrations, 6 


2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Llangellen—Darlingten. Lendos—Simpkin'’s. Paris and New Yerk— 


Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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Round the Library 


Table 


A MISCELLANY 


raises the question of subject in art. There was 

no compulsion on Proust to choose the subject 
he did: he had no grievance to redress, no cause to 
advocate. We are then free to assume that he chose 
the subject because he felt he would like to treat it. As 
to ‘* filth ’? : well—sodomy and sapphism are filth, are 
they not? fitting subjects for a medico-legal treatise 
by an alienist, not for a work of art. Pornography 
and lubricity are not terms to use of his story; we need 
a new noun to describe the scene between de Charlus 
and Jupien. 


M R. DARRELL HEWTH’S letter last week 


* * 


I am afraid that Mr. Hewth mistakes me when he 
says that I think Proust has no style: he has a style, 
and a very bad one, judged by the standards of his 
language. Outside a quite small clique Proust’s name 
is never mentioned as a writer by first-class French- 
men, and it is of writing French I speak. I have sug- 
gested that the influence which moulded his style may 
have been Ruskin, of whom we know he was a student 
and admirer. He has no sense of the period, his 
sentences trail their ungainly length along, sometimes 
not even to their appointed end. I do not deny that 
Proust had great literary powers: I only say that he 
does not write good French, and that his taste in sub- 
jects is disgusting. Incidentally, to quote Mr. Chucks, 
** Allow me in the politest manner in the world to in- 
sinuate ’’ that I should have more faith in Mr. Hewth’s 
judgment on French style if he had not committed the 
unpardonable gaffe of omitting the particule in M. de 


Charlus’s name. 
* 


I am not greatly disturbed at the comparison of my 
criticism of Proust’s bad writing and perverse choice 
of a subject to the conduct of the French legal authori- 
ties who prosecuted Flaubert and of the Lord Chamber- 
lain who refused to allow ‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession ’ 
to be produced on the English stage. No sensible 
man now believes in prosecutions, and Proust’s length 
and dullness are an efficient safeguard against his 
wide popularity. No critic should be deterred from 
expressing an honest judgment in literature or music 
or any other of the arts by a remembrance of the 
mistakes of some of his predecessors or the conscious- 
ness of his own fallibility: the standards of good 
writing and of good taste vary very little from age 
to age. 

Russian literature is not very popular just now, but 
I must recommend a translation by Mrs. Garnett of 
‘The Memoirs of Alexander Herzen,’ just issued in 
two volumes (Chatto & Windus, 3s. 6d. each). Next 
to Mazzini, Herzen had the greatest influence over 
liberal thought in Europe from 1850 to 1870. He was 
the son of a Russian noble, living in Moscow. He was 
educated at Moscow University and was exiled on 
suspicion of singing & song supposed to reflect on the 
Tsar. But the best of the book is the description of 
the daily life in a great house of a family in Moscow 
under Alexander I and Nicholas. I do not know any 
book which gives a better picture of the semi-patriarchal 
relation between master and serf—domestic or peasant. 
It is a vanished society, of which traces persisted 
through the half-century following the emancipation 
of the serfs that have now been swept away. The 
solitary boy’s life in his father’s house might have been 
described by Tolstoy. It is a first-class piece of writing. 
Some of the notes are almost infantile, and why did 
not Mrs. Garnett recognize our old friend Vidocq in 


Vidok? 


The centenary of the National Gallery is upon us, 
and in connexion with it the Director and the Keeper 
have prepared an account of its history during this 


hundred years, under the title, ‘ The Making of the 
National Gallery, 1824-1924’ (National Gallery, 
1s. 6d.). Neither Sir Charles Holmes nor his colleague, 
Mr. Collins Baker, has allowed himself to be tempted 
from the strait path of historical narration into eulogy 
of the pictures under their charge: the narrative pro- 
ceeds in due order from ‘ The beginnings of the 
Gallery,’ where Sir George Beaumont is given the 
credit of its inception, through the stormy days of 
* The Inquiry of 1853 ’ to ‘ The Epoch of Eastlake and 
Burton.’ Mr. Collins Baker is responsible for a well- 
told account of ‘ The Evolution of the Building ’ and 
for the history of ‘ The Last Thirty Years,’ and the 
last chapter is devoted to the story of the Millbank 
Gallery. The illustrations are extremely well chosen, 
and the only improvement I could suggest is a list of 
the pictures with which the Gallery opened, if a copy 
of its first Catalogue is still in existence. 
* * * 


I wish I could adequately express the pleasure I have 


' received from Mr. A. Hadrian Allcroft’s ‘ Downland 


Pathways ’ (Methuen, 7s. 6d. net). His ‘ Earthwork 


| of England’ has been for years one of my favourite 


books, and many a week-end have I snatched to visit 
some of the camps he describes. Two chapters of that 
book are devoted to the South Downs, and now, en- 
larging his scope, he guides us all over the county of 
Sussex, instructing us what there is to see and how to 
see it. I have been mentally following him with the 
aid of the Ordnance Survey Maps, and can assure you 
that he is a most interesting guide and companion, not 
above confessing his ignorance when nothing is known 
of a subject and a little suspicious of modern archeo- 
logists. I confess that I hardly believe that the Saxon 
invaders killed off the entire native population of 


' Sussex, though this population need not have been 
. Belgic Celts to any great extent. There are quite well- 


marked representatives of the late neolithic types to 
be met with every day in the county, but we really know 
very little of the racial distribution in Southern Eng- 
land. It has been rather fun, too, comparing Mr. All- 
croft with Mr. Belloc on ‘ The Road,’ and on Stane 
Street, and marking his discretion. 

* * * 


I am sorry that Dr. E. A. Baker, when editing 
Swan’s translation with notes, of the ‘ Gesta Romano- 
rum’ (Routledge, 12s. 6d. net), in the ‘ Broadway 
Series,’ did not take the trouble to bring up to date 
the statements in it. All we know of the book has 
been admirably collected by Mr. J. A. Herbert, in the 
third volume of the ‘ Catalogue of Romances in the 
British Museum,’ and as we are unlikely to have 
another edition for some time, a short table showing 
the correspondence with the standard edition, and 
some additional notes giving the new sources, is the 
least I should have expected from any editor. The 
printing and get-up of the book are excellent, but the 
author of the cover should not have ventured on a 
question of scholarship. The date of the original must 
be placed, not ‘‘at the end of the thirteenth century ”’ 
but within a very few years before 1342. Since 1824 
a great deal more has been learnt of the dispersal of 
stories and their recurrence in widely separated folk- 
lore, and many of Swan’s conjectures have been con- 
firmed, while new light has been thrown on others. 
Lang used to say there were only twelve good stories 
in the world and most of them could not be told before 
ladies, and Gozzi and Schiller, as Goethe said in his 
conversations with Eckermann, said that there were 
only thirty-six dramatic situations. I don’t know how 
many story-skeletons there are really, but it would 
be well worth while to go through Mr. Herbert’s 
catalogue and classify and count them up in the 
manner of Polti, who did this for the dramatic 
situations. LIBRARIAN 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, Limited. 


. Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the 23rd March, 1866. 
ESTABLISHED IN CALCU TTA, 29rs SEPTEMBER, 1863. 


Reserve Fund - - - - £2,700,000 
Number of Shareholders - - - - 2,397 
HEAD OFFICE: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCHES: — CALCUTTA. TUTICORIN, ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. RANGOON NAIROBI 
KURRACHEE. MANDALAY. NAKURU. | } 
CHITTAGONG. COLOMBO. KISUMU. Africa 
AMRITSAR. KANDY. ENTEBBE. 
WNPORE. NEWERA ELIYA. KAMPALA. } Uganda. 
ADEN. JINJA. 
LAHORE. STEAMER POINT, ADEN. GA. } Tanganyika 
DAR-ES-SALAAM. Territory. 
ROBERT CAMPBELL, Esq.. Chairma OF - CHARLES C. McLEOD, Deputy Chairman 
Sir JOHN P. HEWETT, G.CS.l., KB.E., CLE, N. STUART, Esq. 
ROBERT MILLER, Esq. LA TOOMEY, Esq. 
J. D. NI _ Esq. OBERT WI IN, Esq. 


al Manager—C. NICOLL, > London Ma . ¥. MUNRO, q. 
London Bankers. BANK OF ENGLAND. NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED. NATIO AL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 
Solicitors—Messrs. SANDERSONS AND ORR DIGNAMS. 


GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET, 31st December, 1923. 
The Rupee Assets and Liabilities have been converted at the rate of 1/4 per Rupee. 


Dr. 2 sd. Cr. 
To Capital— 2 2 sd. 
eee Ss. eo a By Cash on hand, at call and at Bankers 4,539,855 7 9 
gor chore 2,000,000 0 © | By Bullion on hand and in Transit ... ... 665,946 1 0 
By Indian Government Rupee Securities 773.560 16 8 
©6Curre: n nt ove eve eee 
provision for Bad and Doubtful Be ats - een ntingencies $1,254,516 3 5 | By British Government Securities, Indian Government Guar- . 
To Bills Payable w+ —aee:1,130,999 3 3 anteed Debentures and other Securities (of which 
To for Customers oes 10 10 216,350 War Loan lodged with Bank of England as 
To Profit and Loss Account, as under for Government Accounts) 
To Bills 23,678,493 9s. 10d., of rty and — on  433,34615 5& 
which up to 18th March, 1924, 22,980,444 13s. 2d. have by Bale of  Hachange including Treasury Bills 6,840,102 5 4 
run off. Forward Contracts outsta nding for the Pur- y Discounts, Loans ae abla and other sums # due to the 
chase and Sale of Bills and Telegraphic Bank 18,487,514 4 1 
Transfers £12,690,120 7s. 3d. By Customers for Acceptances per Contra ... ... ... 1,114,953 10 10 
238,694,523 15 6 238,694,523 15 6 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT fer the Year Sist 1923. 
To ad interim dividend at the rate of 20 cent. per annum By Balance at 31st December, 1922 ovo porn ave ooo 499,255 18 1 
qT ot Maa Head Offi nd d Branches... 895 Dividend at at the rate of 20 per 
at Hea ice a 
annum for the half- ented 
To Balance. 18 comber, 12 v=» £200,000 0 0 
Amount written off House Property Account 20,000 0 0 
Officers’ Pension Fund 20,000 0 0 
carried to Reserve Fund for the 
Year ended Slst December, 1922... ... 100,000 0 0 
000 0 0 
Balance forward ... 159,255 18 1 
By Profits for the ended 3ist ber, 1923, 
after providing for doubtful Debts «+ 1,086,694 19 6 
21,245,950 17 7 21,245,950 17 7 
Manager. . C. McLEOD, 
LINTON Set Sub-Manager and Accountant. A. TOOMEY. Directors. 
REPORT OF THE AUDITORS To THE SHAREHOLDE 


have the above Balance-Sheet with the Books in London and the certified returns from the Branches. We have aro all the 
ve. 2... a AR. we have uired. In our opinion 4. Benne ce Sheet is full and fair, containing the particulars required by the Regu- 
lations of the Company, and is properly drawn as 7% exhibit a . 4 area ne of the state of the Company's affairs according to the best 
of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by books — A BROTHERS AND CO., 


» Sth March, W. A. BROWNE AND CO., } Auditors. 
Accountants. 


PIONEER LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. Established 1891. 


Funds: 
£400,000 
Total Claims Paid: 
£750,000 


Chief Offices : 
67 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL. 
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Banking Topics 
BANKING 


(From A CORRESPONDENT) 


question that a year or so ago was the subject of 

quite active controversy-—whether, and to what 
extent, the banks of the country were to be blamed for 
keeping the brake on productive enterprise by the 
systematic limitation of credit. As a matter of fact, 
there never was any justification for the idea, although 
it may have been natural for hard-pinched traders and 
other individuals, when they saw the huge accretions 
of the banks recorded from time to time in the public 
Press, to think that way. The degree of prosperity 
which we all should like to enjoy not yet having returned, 
the notion possibly lingers still among a few who do 
not realize the exact position of the banks in industry. 
It never has been the practice of any sound bank to 
act as pioneer, any more than it has been that of the 
trader to expand the ramifications of his business with- 
out the prior justification of increasing demand, or at 
least a good prospect of it. 


The facts, indeed, could not well be otherwise. 
Primarily the banker is the custodian of the money of 
the public, and any speculative or rash adventure, such 
as would be implied .in a deliberate effort to speed up 
the credit machine at the behest of a limited number of 
people who were desirous of increasing their commit- 
ments at a time when there was no general evidence 
of increasing demand for the goods they had to sell, 
would tend to lock up his resources, possibly involve 
the creation of bad debts through falling prices, and 
have a detrimental influence upon that condition of 
liquidity of assets upon which success in meeting the 
legitimate demand of industry rests. 


The limitations imposed by the knowledge acquired 
as the result of well-tried practice do not, in fact, prevent 
the banks from playing their prominent part in finan- 
cing industry when the proper time comes, but rather 
increase their usefulness. Thus it is found that when- 
ever the demand for commodities is quickened the banks 
are ready and willing to lend their aid ; their duty is that 
not of initiating business, but of supporting it. This 
goes far to explain the comparative uneventfulness of 
last year in the banking world. Several of the most 
prominent men in the industry felt impelled to deplore 
the fact that banking resources could not be utilized 
profitably to anything like their full extent. They 
pointed out, too, that so far from being in any way re- 
luctant to grant advances, the great trouble of the 
period was that industrial conditions were so quiet that 
their ability to work in this perhaps most profitable field 
open to them was severely restricted. As Mr. Beau 
mont Pease put it, ‘* banks were criticized last year on 
the quite erroneous ground that they were retarding an 
improvement in trade because they were not creating 
that additional volume of credit which was desirable in 
order to give trade a fillip.” 


It may fairly be said that no reasonably safe borrow- 
ing proposition failed to receive generous treatment, 
and that a fair number that were not quite safe from 
the strictly banking point of view, having regard to 
the conditions that prevailed, were entertained. Poth 
the speeches of the chairmen at the annual meetings 
and the course of banking statistics this year to date 
suggest, happily, that, while there may be no room for 
rampant optimism, the current twelve months should 
witness a decided turn for the better in industry and 
its ancillary business, banking. The latter, certainly, 
is in a position to render a great deal more aid than 
it is called upon to do at present. 


L«= has been heard during recent months of the 
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The basis of brighter conditions is visible in the sen- 
sible increase that has taken place latterly in the volume 
of commercial bills. This item of the balance sheets 
provided one of the few bright features of banking last 
year to the extent that it found its reflection in a greater 
volume of acceptances. The decline that occurred in 
holdings of bills discounted, taking the great banks as 
a whole, was attributable, probably, more to reduc- 
tions in the holdings of Treasury Bills than to com- 
mercial paper, and therefore was not indicative of a 
purely trade movement. There were a number of de- 
velopments during the year that contributed to the 
promise of industrial recovery, as witness the expansion 
in the figures of the Board of Trade Returns, growing 
production of iron, steel and coal, railway returns, 
which displayed much larger tonnages carried, and the 
trend of unemployment figures. A similar conclusion can 
be drawn frem the slight advance of wholesale prices, 
because it indicated the expanding use of buying power. 


The first quarter of the year witnessed a fairly abrupt 
downward movement in the volume of deposits, which 
was explainable by the large tax collections that con- 
tributed toward the big Budget surplus. After a late 
upward swing the figures of the ten London clearing 
banks revealed a decline from £1,728,164,000 to 
41,714,072,000—a drop of £14,092,000 on the twelve 
months. The contraction in bill holdings was of 
22,213,000, or from £301,383,000 to £279,170,000, 
while realizations brought investments down by 
421,985,000 from £379,290,000 to £357,305,000. 

It is a tribute to the sagacity with which the banking 
business of the country is run that profits underwent 
no substantial diminution, despite all the troubles of 
the time. Against a general reduction of money rates, 
profits were realized on investments sold, while depre- 
ciation ceased to worry, thanks to the favourable course 
of prices on the Stock Exchange, and bad debts must 
have been far less of a pre-occupation than in the two 
preceding years. Thus it was possible for the banks as 
a whole fully to maintain the strong financial position 
for which they are notable, and to avoid clipping the 
dividends payable to shareholders. 


II—THE BANKING SHARE MARKET 


ANKING shares, after a period of neglect on the 

part of the public, are beginning to come into 

favour again, in consequence of this week’s rise- 
in most of the gilt-edged securities. The Government’s 
proposals for the conversion of the 5 per cent. War. 
Loan into a new 4% per cent. stock have had the effect 
of putting up the prices of all the best-class securities, 
and the portfolios of the banks must be worth very sub- 
stantially more to-day than they were even at the be- 
ginning of this week. Such appreciation of investment. 
values has a sentimental rather than an actual effect, 
because banks would scarcely be likely to write up the 
prices of their stocks when once these latter had been 
written down. The fault which the ordinary proprie- 
tor of banking shares finds with his directors is, as we 
were mentioning two or three weeks ago, that the 
Boards exhibit a strong disinclination to embark upon 
any kind of finance save that of the most strict and 
austere character. Thanks to this policy, the Big Five, 
as the London banks are called, now occupy a position 
of impregnable strength financially, and are never likely 
to make a call upon their shareholders for the purpose 
of meeting unexpected liabilities. 


WHAT BANKING SHARES PAY 


The Big Five banks are Barclay’s, Lloyds, Midland, 
National Provincial and Westminster. Outside these, 


arid well known in the banking share market, are the 
shares of the Bank of Liverpool, District, London and 
Liverpool Bank of Commerce, and Williams Deacon. 
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CHARTERED BANK OF 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA and CHINA 


38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 

: (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
£3,000,000 
£3,900,000 


Capital - - 
Reserve Fund : 


COURT OF DIRECTORS: 


SIR MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER (Chairman). Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, G.C.S.I. 

COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Esq. Rr. Hon. SIR JOHN NEWELL JORDAN, 

THOMAS CUTHBERTSON, Esq. [G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., K.C.B. 

SIR ALFRED DENT, K.C.M.G. WILLIAM FOOT MITCHELL, Esq., M.P. 

SIR WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE GOSCHEN, JAMES MAXWELL GRANT PROPHIT, Esq. 
(K.B.E. LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 


Curer Manacer: W. E. PRESTON. 
Manacers : J. S. BRUCE anp G. MILLER. 


AGENCIES AND BRANCHES: 


Alor Star (Malay Canton. Hongkong. Madras. Rangoon. Taiping (F.M.S.) 

’ States). Cawnpore. Iloilo. Manila. Saigon. Tavoy (Lower 

Amritsar. Cebu. Ipoh. Medan. Semarang. Burma). 

Bangkok. Colombo. Karachi. = New York. Seremban. Tientsin. 

Batavia. Delhi. Klang. Peking. Shanghai. Tokyo 

Bombay. Haiphong. Kobe. ; Penang. Singapore. Yokohama. 

Calcutta. Hamburg Kuala Lumpur. = Puket Sourabaya. Zamboanga 
Hankow. (Philippine Islands). 


The Corporation buy and receive for collection Bills of Exchange; grant drafts payable at the above Agencies 
and Branches ; and transact general banking business connected with the East. Deposits of money are received for 
fixed periods at rates which may be ascertained on application, interest payable half-yearly 30th June and 3lst ° 
December, and on Current Accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on the minimum monthly balances, 
provided they do not fall below £200. ; oF ated, 


BANK 


(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House) 


Total Assets 31st December, 1923 - £40,716,804 


LONDON OFFICE: 20 Birchin Lane, E.C.3. MANCHESTER OFFICE: Mosley Street 
WEST END OFFICE: 2 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, London, S.W.1. 


And 174 other offices, principally in London, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire and North Wales. 


THE BANK ACTS AS EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE; AND ALSO AS TRUSTEE 
UNDER SETTLEMENTS & DEBENTURE ISSUES. 
Trusteeship Departments at London and Manchester. 


FOREIGN BUSINESS TRANSACTED. FORWARD CONTRACTS ARRANGED 
| Foreign Departments at London and Manchester. 
_ AGENTS FOR THE BRITISH OVERSEAS BANK LTD. 
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The shares of the last-named give the highest yield in 
the list, namely, 63 per cent. on the money, but both 
the National Provincial Bank shares return a shade over 
6 per cent., and the partly-paid shares of the Westmin- 
ster yield £5 18s. 6d. per cent. The purchaser of 
Lloyds Banks gets 53 per cent.; of Barclay ‘‘ B’”’ 53 
per cent., and of the “* A” £5 1s. 6d.; while Midland 
Banks afford £5 1s. 4d. per cent. for the fully-paid and 
5} per cent. for the shares partly paid-up. 

In respect of the liability on banking shares, it is 
frequently the case that part of this is ‘‘ reserved ”"— 
that is to say, it cannot be drawn upon except in the 
case of a winding-up. At the same time, the mere fact 
of the shares carrying any sort of liability at all is 
urged as a reason why ladies should not put their money 
into banking shares, though from the point of view of 
security, the London banking issues are as good an 
investment as can be desired, while the risk which 
attaches to the possibility of a call being made is infini- 
tesimal. There, however, the risk is, and this must be 
recognized by anyone who feels drawn to investment 
of money in what is the soundest of all the financial 
branches of business in this country. , 


COLONIAL, INDIAN AND FOREIGN BANKS 

Apart from the London list, there are nearly forty 
banks, Colonial and foreign, whose shares are nego- 
tiated in the Stock Exchange market. The yields vary 
considerably and in proportion, of course, to the amount 
of hazard which is supposed to attach to the investment. 
The shares in the Australian and New Zealand banks 
can be bought to yield 5 to 6$ per cent. on the money. 
Shares in some of the Indian banks pay more. The 
Canadian banking shares yield, roughly speaking, 6 
per cent. to 7} per cent. Egypt is a popular land for 
banking enterprise, and shares in the Egyptian banks 
are offered at prices which give a return ranging from 
42 to 6% per cent. on the money. 

Among the banks which pay their dividends free 
of tax are Bank of Australasia, Chartered Bank of 
India, English, Scottish and Australian, Imperial Bank 
of Persia, National Bank of India, National Bank of 
New Zealand and Union Bank of Australia. Dividends 
are a more fluctuating quantity, of course, with foreign 
and colonial banks than with those at home. Every. 
now and then, one of the former class falls into the 
arms of the Big Five, and its shares are as a rule 
taken over at a price substantially higher than that 
which rules in the market. This adds a speculative 
aspect to the foreign banking market, though the 
majority of the colonial and foreign banks are now so 
substantially established on their own feet that the idea 
of their being taken over by an English bank would 
probably be scouted. 

In the Stock Exchange market for banking shares 
there is little or no speculation. It is an area devoted 
purely to investors, though the business of banking out- 
side the United Kingdom carries that tinge of specula- 
tion which is reflected in the higher return on the money 
which foreign and colonial banking shares yield, at 
current prices, as compared with the income to be 
derived from the shares of the “‘ Big Five” banks at 
home. 


By Special Reselutien the title of 


THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL & UNION BANK 
OF ENGLAND, LTD., 
has been changed to 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, 


LIMITED. 


OVER 1,100 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES } 
Agents in all parts of the World 


Head Office: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


LONDON, E.C.4. 


BANK OF LIVERPOOL & MARTINS 
LIMITED. 


Head Office: 7 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
‘London Office: 68 LOMBARD 8T., LONDON, E.6.8, 


Capital Subscribed - - £18,791,120 
Capital Paid Up - - 2,348,890 
Reserve Fund and 
Surplus Profits - - 4,737,242 
Deposits, etc., at 
3ist December, 1923 - 64,537,818 


355 BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES. 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and Foreign 
Exchange Business Transacted. 


THE BANK IS PREPARED TO ACT AS AGENTS 
FOR FOREIGN BANKS ON USUAL TERMS. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
Established 1854. 


TOTAL ASSETS exceed £1,500,000 
| CLAIMS PAID, £6,000,000 


LIFE. FIRE. 
ACCIDENT. 


Head Office: 
1, 2, 3, QUEEN ST. PLACE, 


Manager and Actuary, BASIL MAY, F.ILA. 


| 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


(INCORPORATED A.D. 1720) 


1, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 


Marine Dept.—_7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.3 


FIRE 
MARINE 
BURGLARY 


WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION FIDELITY AND 
VERNMENT 
PUBLIC 
BOILER 
ENGINEERING, &c. 


ASSETS EXCEED _ £9,000,000 
Third Century of Active Business 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. : : - APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


BANKERS TO THE NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 


CAPITAL 


Authorised, £6,154,988. Subscribed, £5,029,988 
PAID UP 
Four per Cent. 1934 Guaranteed Stock £529,988 


“A? Preference Shares issued to N.Z. Government 500,000 
‘*B”’ Preference Shares issued to N.Z. Government 1,000,000 


Ordinary Shares 3,000,000 
5,029,988 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 2,246,957 


Total £7,276,945 


LONDON OFFICE: 1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 


issues Drafts and Letters of Credit, makes Telegraphic 
Transfers, Negotiates and Collects Bills of Exchange. 
ROBERT MILL, Manager 


. 
ACCIDENT 
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Stock Market Letter 


The Stock Exchange, Thursday 


OLDERS of War 5 p.c. stock are, themselves, 
H the only people who can say whether or not it 

will pay them to convert into the new 4% p.c. 
stock. Each case must be considered in relation to the 
circumstances surrounding it. One man wants a long- 
dated investment which shall give him no trouble and 
which is, beyond all other securities, secure. Such a 
man need have no hesitation as to his proper course of 
action : he should convert. Another likes to receive the 
half-yearly interest payments free of tax, and does not 
relish having some other stock that will land him in 
the trouble of re-claiming income tax. That man can 
afford to risk holding his present 5 p.c. stock, and wait- 
ing upon the possible redemption of his holding, at 
100, in 1929. It is impossible to lay down hard and 
fast rules. All counsel should be considered in the 
light of personal discretion. 


FAR-SIGHTED FINANCE 


Honour to whom honour : the latest Conversion Loan 
scheme is a courageous and a statesmanlike plan for 
raising the credit of the country, and it deserves frank 
recognition as such. There is nothing of craft or sub- 
tlety about it, as some critics, not discerning its far- 
sighted policy, have labelled it. We have none too 
many financial statesmen in our country for the author 
of this bold Conversion Loan to be disheartened by ill- 
informed, if showy, chatter, The credit belongs to 
several men. Sir Robert Horne and Mr. Nevill Cham- 
berlain probably started the proposal, although it may 
be that a still earlier Chancellor conceived the idea. 
Mr. Philip Snowden has made various alterations in the 
scheme, which would have been launched at the end 
of last November had not a General Election come sud- 
denly upon the country. But the bantling, to whomso- 
ever it owes paternity, is a sound and lusty post-war 
youngster that will, as it develops, save the country 
large sums of money in the future. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE AS A COMPANY 


Next Tuesday, the proprietors of the Stock Exchange 
—there are 2,336 of them, and the maximum individual 
holding permitted is 200 shares—will meet to receive 
the report of the Trustees and Managers, who act as the 
directors of this ‘‘ Institution,” as it is termed in the 
Deed of Settlement. The nominal capital of the Stock 
Exchange is half a million pounds, divided into 20,000 
shares credited with £25 paid up. Upon this capital 
the House made a profit, in the year just ended, of 
£165,506, and a dividend of £8 per share is to be paid, 
absorbing £160,000. The odd £5,500 goes to swell 


the amount brought in from last year’s accounts, rais-’ 


ing it to £150,213, equal to another £7 10s. per share. 
There are about 3,900 members of the House, of whom 
192 pay twenty guineas annual subscription ; 1,375 pay 
thirty, and 1,794 pay forty guineas per annum. Only 97 
pay the highest rate of a hundred guineas a year. In- 
cluding clerks, who have the entry to the floor of the 
House, the Stock Exchange population is 5,600 men. It 
is said that ladies have applied for admission to member- 
ship, but a dense veil of obscurity hangs over this effort 
on the part of emancipating rumour. 


WHY KAFFIRS WILL IMPROVE 


Collect a handful of ‘‘ ifs,” and you glean some idea 
of the reason why South African and other gold-mining 
shares are being vigorously advised as bound to reach 
higher prices. ‘‘ If” our working-classes continue to 
insist upon doing less than a day’s work for more than 
a day’s pay, American competition will become more 


(Continued on page 366) 
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Austrauian Murtuat 
Provinent Society 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


The Largest British Mutual Life Office 
Assets - - £53,000,000 
Annual Income £7,800,000 


The Australian Mutual Provident Society’s premium rates 


are lower than the average, it distributes its whole divisible 
surplus annually among its policy-holders, it values its 
liabilities on the most stringent basis, and it possesses in 
a unique degree the combination of a low expense rate, a 
high interest return, and a favourable mortality experience. 


Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover 
at the lowest net cost with perfect security are invited to 
investigate these claims. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


London Office: 


73-76, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, Ltp. 


Established 1837. I ncorporated 1880. 


CAPITAL AUTHORISED & aa - £9,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP 000, 000 
RESERVE FUND - - - - 3,350,000 


DIRECTORS : 


HENRY P. STURGIS, Esq. 

The Rt. Hon, LORD $.R 
CARMICHAEL, G.C.S.I. 

The Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF 


Chairman. 
. LIVINGSTONE- 
LEARMONTH, Esq. 
ROBERT C. NESBITT, 


CHICHESTER. 
JOHN DENNISTOUN, Esq. Bing EDMUND 
HUGH D. FLOWER, Esq. KER. 
The Rt. Hi Sir WESTBY B. PERCEVAL, 
LORD HILLINGDON. K.C.M.G. 


Head Office : 71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 


Manager—W. J. Essame. Assistant Manager—W. A. Laine. 
Secretary—F. H. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA AND 
NEW ZEALAND, viz.: 


In VICTORIA ... 
15 


»» NEW SOUTH WALES 43 

UEENSLAND 

ASMANIA ... 

» NEW ZEALAND 47 

191 

Drafts the Branches are. issued by Head Office, and 
be obtai from the Bank’s Agents througheut En, ~~" Scotla 


Ireland. Commercial and Circular Travelling C: 
throughout the World. Telegraphic Remittances oy also made. Bills 
on the Australian States and Dominion of New yy are purchased 
or sent for collection. Deposits are received at Head Office at rates 
of interest and for periods which may be ascertained on application. 
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The New Chenil Galleries 


Review will be interested in the project of the 

new Chenil Galleries and may be glad to have the 
opportunity of supporting the scheme by taking up 
shares, involving no liability other than the amount 
subscribed, details of which will be found in the pros- 
pectus below. Fuller information is published in an 
illustrated statement, which will be forwarded gratis 
to any reader of THE SaTuRDAY REVIEW, upon applica- 
tion to the Secretary, Charles Chenil & Co., Ltd., By 
the Town Hall, Chelsea, London, S.W.3. 

The Chenil Galleries were founded in 1905, the pre- 
sent premises then being a private residence, and the 
first exhibition was of the Drawings of Augustus 
John and William Orpen. Many notable “‘ first ”’ 
exhibitions followed, including those of Ambrose 
McEvoy, Eric Gill, J. D. Innes, Robert Gregory, Mark 
Gertler, Edna Clarke Hall, and others. The activities 
of the Company have been mainly confined to further- 
ing the interests of the younger artists, and its oppor- 
tunities have been restricted solely by the limited space 
available. While the history of many of the foremost 
Galleries in the West End has in the majority of in- 
stances terminated in disaster, due to high rents and 
rates, ‘‘ Chenil’s ’’ has proved consistently successful, 
and since its inception Dividends totalling 118 per 
cent. upon its Preference Shares and 194 per cent. 
upon the Ordinary Shares have been paid, notwith- 
standing that artists, with few exceptions, have had 
their exhibitions upon more favourable terms than 
elsewhere obtainable. 

The present value of the assets of the Company, 
apart from any allowance for the Goodwill and Lease 
or for the valuable concessions and extensions for 
which increased capital is required, exceed the value 
of the paid-up Capital. 

The founders and shareholders of the original Com- 
pany included Augustus John, Esq., A.R.A., Sir 
William Orpen, K.B.E., R.A., Ambrose McEvoy, 
Esq., and the Right Hon. Lord Blanesburgh, and 
these gentlemen continue or substantially increase their 
interest. 


I: is believed that most readers of THE SATURDAY 


New and commodious Galleries, untrammelled by 
the impossible burden of West End expenses, con- 
stitute an urgent artistic need of the day. Chelsea, 
with its literary fame and artistic traditions, is the 
obvious locality in which this need can best be met. 


‘* Chenil’s ’’ is already an established institution in 
art circles. Its activities, concentrated upon fostering 
the interests of younger artists and the best in- 
terests of British art, have been restricted solely by 
the lack of space. Adjoining the Town Hall it pos- 
sesses the most central, commanding, and accessible 
site, part of which in Whistler’s time was the original 
home of the Chelsea Arts Club, the larger studio being 
for many years occupied by Mr. Augustus John. The 
erection of spacious Ground Floor Art and Sculpture 
Galleries thereon, together with an _ extensive 
Restaurant, an Art School and other buildings, should 
produce one of the most distinguished Independent 
Art Institutions in London. The Trustees of the 
Cadogan Estate, in view of the desirable character of 
the proposals, have agreed to grant a 99 years’ Lease 
of the site upon highly advantageous terms. 

The premises are now available for reconstruction, 
and efforts will be made to complete the New Galleries 
to allow of an inaugural exhibition in December of the 
present year. 


Artists of all schools will be given the opportunity of 
appointing their own Selection Committee for at least 
two of te open exhibitions to be held each year in 
the Galleries. 


In addition to holding important exhibitions of pic- 
tures, sculpture, drawings, etchings, etc., which would 
bring in substantial revenue by sales, admission 
charges and catalogues, the Galleries would be avail- 
able for private social gatherings, chamber music, 
lectures, etc., there being at present nothing in Chelsea 
which offers a thoroughly suitable atmosphere for such 
functions. Music under the direction of Eugene 
Goossens, Esq., Jn., Sir Richard Terry, Mus. Doc., and 
others will be a special feature. 


THE NEW CHENIL GALLERIES 


BY THE TOWN, HALL, CHELSEA 


Increase of Capital for the purpose of extensive reconstruction of Art Galleries, Music Rooms, 
Restaurant, Art School, &c. 


Offer at par of 24,000 8% Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each, and 8,000 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each, of which ever £20,000 has already been subscribed 


DIRECTORS 


EUGENE GOOSSENS, Esq., Jr. (Chairman), (British National Opera Co., 
&c., &c.), Gloucester Cottage, Collingham-road, South Kensington, S.W. 
HERBERT GRANVILLE FELL, Esq. (Editor of ‘‘ The Queen,” 1920-1924, 
and Editor of Messrs. Newnes’ “ Art Library,’’ ‘‘ The Master Etchers,”’ 
and “ Drawings of the Great Masters,” -11), 22, Herondale-avenue, 
Wandsworth Common, S.W.18 

PERCY MOORE TURNER, Esq. (Proprietor of The Independent Gallery, 
Grafton-street, W.), Gresham House, Packhouse-road, Gerrard’s Cross, 
Buckinghamshire. 


JOHN ETHELBERT SLADE, Esq. (Manager and Secretary, Victoria Cham- 
bers Co., Ltd., Westminster, S.W.), Lindia, Lindthorpe-road, Broadstairs, 


Kent. 

JOHN KNEWSTUB, Esq. (Founder of the Chenil Galleries), Eagle House, 
Rye, Sussex. 

A Catering Authority will join the Board after Allotment. 

SIR RICHARD RUNCIMAN TERRY, MUS. DOC., HAS OFFERED 

HIS SERVICES IN AN HONORARY ADVISORY CAPACITY. 


PRIVILEGES TO SHAREHOLDERS 


In addition to possessing priority rights to the property of the Company 
as security for their Capital and Dividends, Shareholders with a qualification 
rah #21 fully-paid shares and upwards will be given the following exclusive 
privileges :-— 


1. Shareholders, qualified as above, will become, subject to the Society's 
Rules, members of the Artistic, Musical, and Literary Society without further 
entrance fee or subscription. 


2. A ‘“‘ Shareholder’s View Day ”’ of all exhibitions arranged in the Gal- 
leries will be held prior to the public opening, thus assuring an advantageous 
opportunity of securing any work exhibited. 


3. Shareholders will possess the right to nominate by ballot the Selecting | 
Comnaaes for at least one of the open exhibitions to be held in the Galleries 
each year. 


4. A “ Shareho'der’s Pass ” will be issued gees I the holder to admission 


at any time curing exhibition hours to all exhibitions arranged in the 
Galleries. 


5. Shareholders will possess the first option upon all Etchings, Lithographs, , 
Prints, Books, or other works published by the Company. 


6. A discount of 24 per cent. upon the catalogue price of any picture 
drawing, or other work purchased the Galleries. . 


The full Prospectus is obtainable from 
CHARLES CHENIL & CO., LTD., by the Town Hall, Chelsea, S.W.S. 


THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED 


_ This form should be sent with cheque for the amount payable on applica- 
tion to the Bankers of the D omeaieen Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., 140, King’s 


Road, Chelsea, London, S.W 
Cheques should be made payable to Bearer, and crossed Barclay’s Bank, 
Limited, Chelsea, not negotiable. 
FORM OF APPLICATION. 
To the Directors of Charles Chenil & Company, Limited. 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £2 :  : being 
a deposit of 2s. per share on Application, I hereby request that you will 


Preference Shares of £1 each 


and Ordinary Shares of £1 each in the above- 
named Company, and I hereby agree to accept the same or any less number 
that may be allotted to me upon the terms and conditions of the Prospectus 
dated 16th February, 1924, and Memorandum and Articles of Association 
of the Company, and I undertake to pay the further instalments as provided 
‘by the said Prospeetus and authorise you to register me as the holder of the 


‘said Shares 


Name (in full) 


Address (in full) 


Profession or Busi 
(A lady should state whether she is spinster, wife or widow.) 


Date 19 (Sig ) 


| 
| 
= 
| 
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and more formidable. Therefore, the exchange between 
London and New York will go steadily against us: 
therefore the price of gold will automatically mount and 
the gold-producers will make larger profits. ‘‘ If” 
British industrialism insists, again, upon having a wage 
which defies ordinary economics and stifles enterprise, 
the investor will look abroad for a good return upon his 
capital. ‘‘ If” Socialism means to reduce all energy 
to one dead level of effort and reward, to your mines, 
O Israel! That is why Kaffirs are going better, accord- 
ing to a thoughtful and a fairly logical view. I stick 
to the best shares as being the cheapest: Modder 
Leases, Rand Mines, Van Ryn Deep, Gedulds, Brak- 
pans, Springs. Others there are, but all of these are 
sound. 


RUBBER DRY ROT 

There is something half amusing about the way in 
which the newspapers have puzzled themselves, and 
their readers, in vain attempts to explain the fall in 
raw rubber to just about a shilling per pound. It 
does not seem to occur to the pundits that the reason 
is the prosaic working of the law regulating supply and 
demand. There is too much rubber being produced to 
allow of its absorption by consumption. What is 
needed is some entirely new outlet for the use of rubber 
in large quantities. Motor tyres, being better and more 
scientifically made, last longer than they were wont to 
do. Rubber flooring is desirable, but too expensive 
for most householders. Rubber mats, and other such 
articles for ordinary use, suffer from the same dis- 
ability of high initial cost. United States manufac- 
turers, who take by far the greater proportion of the 
rubber that is grown, have good reason for buying 
from hand to mouth when they see the price steadily 
dwindling. It is also known that several big specula- 
tive accounts, which have had to be liquidated lately, 
contained rubber commitments amongst other lia- 
bilities. 


SERENITY 

I wish that it were possible to convey to one’s 
readers the calmness with which Stock Exchange 
markets take matters nowadays. The enabling of 
those readers to realize the steadiness of Stock 
Exchange sentiment in the face of franc fluctuations, 
strike spasms, political pothers, would assuredly serve 
as a tonic to any nervousness that the public may 
entertain in regard to the disturbing elements of each 
day. One client dashes in excitedly: ‘‘ What does 
the House think of the French exchange rise? ’’ he 
gasps. Another rings up: ‘‘ Everything flat, I sup- 
pose, on the textile trouble? ’’ he moans (you can hear 
him moaning, too). One feels half-ashamed to tell 
number one that only the inter-bourse stocks are 
affected by the franc; and to assure number two that 
the possible strike, or lock-out, hasn’t been mentioned 
in the House. I am tempted to think that people often 
expect Stock Exchange markets to lose their heads, 
and that a refusal to do so is frequently a ground for 
disappointment. 


OUR FINANCIAL FOIBLES 

One of the disadvantages of death to the ordinary 
man is the horror of what his executors will think of him 
when they come to look over his miscellaneous collection 
of insecurities. Few of us manage to pass through 
this vale of woe without succumbing, in greater or 
less degree, to the temptations offered by shares 
which, bought as a frank gamble, have subsequently 
become either valueless or next door to it. We pay 
for the things: put away the certificates in the Safe 
Deposit dust-bin, and receive half-yearly reminders of 
our financial follies when we go to the tin-box for 
other, and more worthy, monuments of far-sighted 
perspicacity. 


In seriousness, however, it may be taken as a good 
rule that it pays to have a periodical weeding-out of 
accumulated share-rubbish. You must forget what 
the stuff cost. If memory dwells upon the original 
purchase-price, human nature will reel, and will refuse 
to face the loss which a sale must involve. The bull 
has to be taken by the horns; the sacrifice ruthlessly 
made, and the poor remnant of the capital placed in 
something that will yield dividends either in cash, or 
in some other form of sound satisfaction. I know a 
man with quite a decent library of books which have 
come in a manner that mystifies his friends. But his 
stockbroker knows, and he is sworn to a profound 


secrecy. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

I am asked by a correspondent whether it is possible 
for an outsider to view the interior of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

Over every door entering into the Stock Exchange 
there is a plain (though ambiguous) notice: ‘‘ Sub- 
scribers Only Admitted.” After the unveiling by Earl 
Balfour of the Stock Exchange War Memorial, several 
Saturdays were designated upon which members might 
bring friends who wished to see the Memorial. Permis- 
sion would not be given for strangers to come into the 
House during business hours. But, if my correspon- 
dent were to get a friendly member to bestir himself, it 
is not impossible that permission might be given for his 
friend to view the War Memorial before ten o’clock 
some morning. It is, perhaps, superfluous to add that 
such a concession would be considered only as a special 
favour, because the Stock Exchange maintains its cen- 
tury-old exclusiveness in the matter of the House being 
reserved for members and their House-clerks only. 

Janus 


PLAYERS 
Virginia Cigarettes 


modern machinery in a Model Factory 
under ideal conditions. 


The quality of the Virginia Tobacco 
in them cannot be beaten. 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8? 
20 fr 14 


Also in %lb Carp Boxes at 5° 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


UNITED 


| | 
FIN Gan 
These Cigarettes are made - the most 
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The ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, Limited. 


Head Office - 62 OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E.C.2 
Northern District Office : BRADFORD Lancashire Branch : MANCHESTER 


Authorised Capital - £10,000,000 | Issued and Paid Up - £4,367,330 
Subscribed Capital- 8,734,660 | Reserve Fund - 4,000,060 


Branches at the Principal points in 
ARGENTINA, GHILE, MEXICO, PERU and URUGUAY, as well as in SPAIN. 
REPRESENTED IN U.S.A. BY THE 


ANGLO SOUTH AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, 
(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York) 


and in FRANCE by the 
BANQUE ANGLO-SUD AMERICAINE, SOCIETE ANONYME, PARIS 


The ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK is also directly represented in BRAZIL and throughout 
CENTRAL AMERICA by its affiliated institutions. 


THE BRITISH BANK OF SOUTH AMERICA, Ltd., 
AND 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SPANISH AMERICA, Ltd. 


SCHEMES THAT ATTRACT 


LONDON & MANCHESTER 


Assurance Company, Limited 
OFFERS in the Ordinary Branch 


SEVERAL UNIQUE POLICIES 


which the Public need especially, 
which the Agents sell rapidly, 
which the Company writes generously, and 
which give lasting satisfaction to all concerned. 
E.g. 
The “DOUBLE BENEFIT ” Policy with Guaranteed Bonus is for individuals 
THE “VICTORY ” Policy, with share of Profits, is for married couples. 


The premiums, which are limited in number, and suprisingly low, 
can be paid monthly, quarterly, half-yearly, or in one lump sum. 


The Company has a particularly strong valuation basis, and has an excellent reputation for prompt settlements 


For full information apply to Chief Office 


50 FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturDay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 
Allen and Unwin Harrap Mills & Boon 
Bale, Sons & Daniel Hei Murray 
Basi! Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Nash & Grayson 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Odhams Press 

bourne Hodge Putnam’s 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett 


Routledge 


Collins Hutchinson Sampson Low 
Dent Jarrold Selwyn Blount 
Fisher Unwin John Lane, The Bodley SPCK. 
Foulis Head Stanley Paul 
Grant Richards Macmillan Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Melrose Werner Laurie 


2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed, 


8. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,” and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 


Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 109. 


CAMBRIDGE AND OXFORD MEET TO TRY THEIR STRENGTH ; 
EacH HOPES TO WIN, IF BUT BY HALF A LENGTH. 


Ah, he it is your riot dooms to bleed! 

Here Aphrodite gathered beauty’s meed. 

On Orkney’s cliffs my eggs the fowlers take. 

A sacrifice the Jews were wont to make. 

Easeful that plant a jester well might call. 

Found e’en in empty barrels, large or small. 

West of Dundee this railway station lies. 

Tis in the last,—enough, sure, for the wise. 
Does not this duck supply us with warm quilts? 
10. Take half a river quickly found in Wilts. 

11. Nothing by fifty you must next diminish. 

12. Such statements tend discussion quite to finish. 

13. Strange, that a course of food should call up worms! 
14. Brisk, sprightly—pray excuse these foreign terms !* 
15. Cut it but thin, if you would save your bacon. 

16. A lovely lake, unless I’m much mistaken. 


* Here and in Light 8. 


SEE 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 107. 


Two NEIGHBOUR BUILDINGS RISE IN LONDON TOWN; 
One HOLDS oF GOD, THE OTHER OF THE CROWN. 


For man’s behoof called from the vasty deep. 
Grisly and grim—it makes one’s flesh to creep. 

The infinitely little this reveals. 

Twist me you may, but then look out for squeals. 
Wings on a small scale, small scales on their wings. 
Rob of its ringlet one of feathered things. 

Through this, be sure, we have no right of way. 
Now, if you dare, curtail the Lord of Day. 

Next, the same feat upon an ox perform. 

Cares nought for kings, this offspring of the storm. 
Base bird, for gluttony alone notorious! 

By woman’s hand he died a death inglorious. 


Om 


Solution of Acrostic No. 107. 


T urbo T 1 From the Greek lepis a scale and pteron 
E ldritc H a wing. 
M icroscop E 2 The Bos Urus or mountain bull. 
ig-tai L 3 Tempest, i. 1. What care these roar- 
L epidopter ers for the name of king ?’’ 

curlE WwW 4 Or Olofernes. See the book of Judith, 
C ul-de-sa C in the Apocrypha. ‘* Shee came to the 
H_ yperi On __ pillar of the bed, which was at Olofernes 
U 3 s? head, and took downe his fauchion from 
R  oare thence. And approched to his bed, and 
C ormoran T took hold of the haire of his head, and 
H_ oloferne S4 — said, Strengthen me O Lord God of Israel, 


this day. And she smote twice vpon his 
necke with all her might, and she tooke 
away his head from him, and tumbled his 
— from the bed.’’ ch. xiii. 6—9. 


Acrostic No. 107.—The winner is Major W. G. Phillimore 
52 Albert Hall Mansions, S.W.7, who has selected as his prize 
* Moss from a Rolling Stone,’ by E. Brayley Hodgetts, pub. 
lished by Dent and reviewed in our columns on March 22 under 
the title of ‘A Journalist’s Reminiscences.’ Fourteen other 
competitors chose this book, nineteen named ‘ Islam and the 
Psychology of the Musulman,’ sixteen ‘ The Discourses of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds,’ twelve ‘An Ambassador’s Memoirs,’ ten 
* The Chinese Confessions of C. W. Mason,’ nine ‘ The Flying 
Draper,’ eight ‘ Arthur Yates,’ etc. 

Correct solutions were also received from Captain Mitchell 
F. I. Morcom, Baitho, St. Ives, C. J. Warden, and Carlton. ’ 

One Licut Wronc.—Lady Duke, C. H. Burton, Quis, G. E, 
Crawford, B. Alder, Shorne Hill, Old Mancunian, Bordyke, 
3436 Victoria, M. A. S. McFarlane, Cheyne, Twyford, 
R. J. M. W., N. O. Sellam, Dolmar. E. Barrett. Varach. Merton, 
Gay, Pen, Hetrians, Mayant, Still Waters, Boskerris, Albert 
E. K. Wherry, A. de V. Blathwayt, Iago, Sisyphus, Raga, Oak. 
apple, Lenno, F. C. Sillar, Gunton, Stucco, Mrs. J. Butler, 
er oo H. A. de C. Pereira, Miss Rosa C. Burley, and 

& 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Mrs. T. R. Eastwood, R. H. Keate, 
I. C. Brown, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, S. J. D., Mrs. Culley, 
Malvolio, John Lennie, M. Hogarth, Mrs. McCalman, C. E. C., 
The Pelhams, L. M. Maxwell, Diamond, B. C. Barfield, M. 
Story, Jeff, Vigilant, Martha, Lady Mottram, Barberry, Carrie, 
Jop, Cabbage, A. M. W. Maxwell, Beehive, Maud Crowther, 
Hanworth, D. L., F. M. Petty, J. Chambers, Mrs. Gooch, 
Lilian, Miss T. M. Fagan, B. Brewster, and Rev. A. R, A, 
Watson. All others more. 

For Light 8 Helios is accepted. Lights 10, 1 and 3 proved 
the most difficult. It is strange that so many solvers failed to 
recall the opening scene of ‘ The Tempest.” The metaphorical 
use of “‘ call’? in Light 1 seems to have puzzled J. Lennie and 
others, but Glendower uses “‘call’’ in the sense of ‘“‘bring up,” 
and Hotspur immediately plays on the word by using it in its 
ordinary sense. 

St. Ives.—Yes; Light 4 reads “‘ Renegade.”’ 

R. K. Morcom.—Supposing re-incarnation to be possible, I do 
not see that it necessarily implies a change of state. Might not 
a cat be re-born as a cat? 

Puyttis Gosset, LaHorg.—Any book may be chosen, up to 
the value of £1 1s. 0d 

Acrostic No. 106.—One Light wrong: R. Ransom. 

Our SEVENTH QUARTERLY CompETITION.—After the sixth round 
the leaders are Sisyphus, Baitho, Carlton, Lenno, F. I. Morcom, 
Martha, Old Mancunian, St. Ives, M. Story, Boskerris, A. R. N. 
Cowper-Coles, J. Chambers, and Hanworth. 


BANK LIMITED 


Chairman: WALTER LEAF 


Deputy-Chairmen: SIR MONTAGU TURNER 
R. HUGH TENNANT 


Chief General Manager: 
JOHN RAR 


Authorized Capital - £33,000,000 
Paid-up Capital £0,003,718 
Reserve ¢ £9,003,718 


THE BANK is represented by Branches or Agents 
in all che Principal Cities and Towns of the 
United Kingdom and has Correspondents 
throughout the World 


Head Office 
41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Guaranteed for Life 


BY PURCHASING 
A CANADA LIFE ANNUITY 


yv . DIVIDENDS from ordinary investments have a habit 
of crumbling ! 


cm you afford to take the risk of your income 
shrinking ? 

BY purchasing a Canada Life Annuity you obtain not 

only a large return for your invested money but 


one that is paid to you punctually AND DOES NOT 
SHRINK! 


For Instance A MAN OF 62 PURCHASING A CANADA LIFE ANNUITY 
FOR £1,000 GETS A YEARLY INCOME OF £106:3: 2 


Over per annum 


Accumulated ANY AMOUNTS FROM £100 CAN BE INVESTED 
FUNDS of over 

£18,000,000 OTHER AGES PRO RATA 
UNDER WRITE TO-NIGHT, STATING AGE, TO 

DIRECT THE MANAGER 


coveRNMENT Canada Life Assurance Co. 
2 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 


ESTABLISHED 1847 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


LON D ON & SCOTTISH ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 


LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, MARINE 


Funds and Assets Exceed - £6,500,000 


Head Office: 66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
General Manager, WM. AZENEAS MACKAY 


THRIFT MADE EASY 
BY THE 


SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM 
OF THE 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Particulars sent post free on application. 


-_ Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 
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The Magazines 


The Fortnightly for April has two very good articles on Byron, 
two on the Caliphate, two on Germany, and three on Labour 
and Mr. MacDonald. The new type keeps the papers short and 
to the point. Mr. H. C. Minchin brings out Byron’s lyrical 
excellence, the typical quality of English poetry, as well as the 
** flame and power ” which inform his work. The portraits of 
Byron are enumerated by Mr. Kempling. In the articles on the 
Caliphate Mr. Boulger is inclined to see some political intrigue 
against England in its abolition, and warns us against any inter- 
ference with the matter or recognition of any claimant. Col. 
Thackeray describes Anatolia as he knew it, and is not very 
happy about its future. Mr. R. Crozier Long’s letter from Berlin 
is a most valuable account of the reasons for ‘ Germany’s Econo- 
mical Recovery’ and of the way in which it is dealing with 
pre-war debts—public and private. The articles on the Labour 
Government reflect the views of the Right, Centre, and Left. 
Mr. Ellis deals at some length with the errors of ‘ Uncensored 
Recollections,’ and ‘ Measure for Measure’ is examined from 
the woman’s point of view. 


In the Nattonal Review the ‘ Episodes of the Month’ deal 
with the Westminster Election, Golf, which is reprobated, the 
comparative merits of a Coalition and a Labour Government, 
and Lawn Tennis. M. Mevil in ‘ Monsieur Delcassé and the 
Entente Cordiale,’ asks us to recognize the great services of that 
statesman cto this country as well as to France. The Vice-Pro- 
vost of Eton calls up memories of ‘ Old Eton Places, Old Eton 
Faces ’: Mr. Dougas Gordon describes in ‘Moonlight Wanderers’ 
the night life of the wild hunted animals of this country, and 
Mrs. Burn has an amusing account of her trials in getting up an 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition in India. Miss McKane is enthusias- 
tic about Badminton, Major Craig about Fascism, and the Duke 
of Northumberland very much the reverse about the League of 
Nations. A very good number. 


In Blackwood’s we read how the mistake of an Oxford man 
who took a first-class Special to be the equivalent of a First in 
Greats started a career, which if it redeems the promise of the 
first chapters of ‘ Youth and the East’ will be full of interest. 
Other first-class contributions are Miss Moira O’Neill reviewing 
the last book on Shelley, Captain Pitman discoursing on ‘ Croco- 
diles,’ Prof. Strahan on Tom Moore and Byron, to name no 
others. ‘Musings without Method’ deal so faithfully with Henry 
Edward Fox, Whig and prig, that there is hardly room enough 
to duly castigate the Labour Government. 


The Adelphi opens with ‘Wrap me up in my Aubusson Carpet,’ 
in which indignation has tempted Mr. Middleton Murry to for- 
sake the investigation of his own soul for the castigation of Mr. 
George Moore, who “ has no time to write’ and no gift for 
seeing life, but condemns Mr. Hardy in “a spluttering of 
venom.”’ These be brave words, my masters. Mr, Tomlinson 
on ‘ The Ghost Ship’ is excellent. Miss Richardson is sensible 
on ‘ Punctuation,’ and there are several other readable articles. 


Cornhill is at its best this month. It opens with a paper on 
‘The Popularity of Byron,’ by Mr. John Murray, than whom no 
one has a better right to speak on the subject. Rowland ‘irey 
writes amusingly on ‘ Imagined Byrons,’ and Judge Parry dis- 
inters some ‘ Early Writings of Lewis Carroll.’ Did the ‘ Comic 
Times ’ ever exist, or was it an abbreviation of some other title? 
There are two or three good short tales, and Mr. Kitchin con- 
tinues his ‘Adventures in Printing House Square’ with a very 
proper acknowledgment to the brothers Walter. They are in: 
valuable documents to the history of periodical literature. 


Life and Letters contains two good papers, ‘ Two Parodists of 
To-day,’ by R. L. Mégros, and ‘ Inspiration,’ by Mr. S. T. H. 
Parkes. ‘ Minutes of Dissent ’ remark on the way in which Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts’s play has been treated by the critics; there is 
another translation from Villiers de 1’Isle Adam, and some verse. 


The principal paper in the London Mercury is one by Prince 
Mirsky on ‘ Byron.’ It opens with an interesting re-consideration 
of the place in public estimation held abroad and at home by 
that poet, and compares it with the reputation of Dumas in 
England and in France. We like his suggestion of a European 
literature as distinct from any merely national one, and the 
names he mentions are illuminating: Marie Bashkirtseff, Mr. 
Wells, Oscar Wilde, Mr. Kipling. Byron is one of the greatest 
names in this literature. ‘“‘ It is dangerous to uncrown poetry 
that has met the poetical demand of a century.’’ Mr. Squire’s 
‘Grub Street Night ’ tells the story of the cemetery of a great 
London paper and of an unsuccessful poet who was put in 
charge of it—including his own biography. There is the first of 
a series of articles on ‘ Americana’ by Mr. M. S. Waldman and 
contributions by Will Dyson, Sir Chartres Biron, Mr. Wharton, 
Sylvia Lynd and others. 


In the other reviews we notice papers by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain on ‘ The House of Commons,’ more letters of Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson by Sir Sidney Colvin, and a first-rate account of 
* Palestine Under the Mandate’ by Mr. Philip Snowden among 
others in the Empire Review; by Dr. Alington on ‘ That Some- 
thing,’ Mr. Whibley, Mr. George Saintsbury on ‘ Bacchics and 
Anti-Bacchics,’ and Mr. Maxim Gorki ‘ Observations on the 
Theatre ’ in the English Review among other interesting articles. 


MACMILLAN’S 
NEW BOOKS 


SIR HARRY POLAND 
Seventy-Two Years at 
the Bar: 


Reminiscences of the Career of Sir Harry 
Poland. 
By ERNEST BOWEN-ROWLANDS. With 


Portraits. 8vo. 18s. net. 


This book deals with the career of Sir HARRY 
POLAND who has long been pre-eminent in 
the domain of law. On the legal side the 
memoir covers ground of great interest, and 
many of the great criminal cases of the past 
are discussed in its pages. 


Democracy and Labour: 
By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D. 
8vo. 1os. 6d. net. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ An admirable vindication of constitu- 
tional common-sense which brings into the light all the 
secret machinations of the many-headed revolutionary 
party.”’ 


In Quest of El Dorado 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 8vo. net. 

Country Life.—‘‘ The book is one of the best written of 
those produced by the author. It has scarcely a dull page 
in it, and the vigour and vivacity of the descriptions could 
scarcely be bettered.’’ 


My Native Devon 
By the Hon. JOHN W. FORTESCUE, 
C.V.O. Extra crown 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. 


Richard the Lion Heart 


By KATE NORGATE. Author of ‘‘ John 
Lackland,’’ etc. 8vo. 16s. net. 
Within the sphere which Miss Norgate has 
made her own, i.e., the political history of the 
Angevin monarchy, she is supreme. Her 
reputation is eminent and secure, and this new 
work will be found to confirm it. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 


The Yachting Monthly 


The Premier Yachting Journal of the World 


APRIL 
FITTING-OUT NUMBER 


Now on Sale, Price 2/- 


Published Ist of every month 


9 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 
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Theatres and Cinemas. 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


(Sundays, 6 to 10.30. Change of Programme.) 
NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY. 1.45 to 10.30. 
BETTY COMPSON, HENRY AINLEY and CLIVE BROOK in 
“THE ROYAL OAK” 


HENRY EDWARDS and CHRISSIE WHITE in 
“THE NAKED MAN” 


Interesting Scenic— Toilers of the Equator,” etc. 
NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 1.45 to 10.30. 
POLA NEGRI and JACK HOLT 
in a sensational Drama “‘THE CHEAT” 


LARRY SEMON in “BEARS AND BAD MEN” 
Scenics—“ The Stream” and “Trail of Glory.” 
Boxing Comedy—‘ Sons of Swat.” 
FELIX, THE CAT, in his latest, etc. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Books 


OOKS.—Salt’s The Flogging Craze, 4s.; Hobson’s 

Worcester Porcelain, £6 6s.; Wheatley’s Pepys’s Diary, 

8 vols., £2 15s.; Post Office London Directory with Co. 
Suburbs, 1923, 27s. 6d.; Maupassant’s Novels in English, 10 
vols., nice set, £3; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, best edition, 2 
vols., 1730, rare, £9 9s.; Owen Jones’s Grammar of Ornament, 
£3 3s.; Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. 
Stevenson’s Works, “* Vailima,’’ Edit., 26 vols., £38; Hart- 
land’s Primitive Paternity, 2 vols., 1909, 30s.; Maeterlinck’s The 
Blue Bird, illustrated by Robinson, 30s.; The Sketch, 80 vols., 
fine lot, £30; Bon Gaultier Book of Ballads, illustrated by 
Doyle, Leech and Crowquill (scarce), 10s. 6d.; Lecky, History 
of England in the Eighteenth Century, 7 vols., 1913, 25s. ; 
Morris, Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, coloured plates, 7 vols., fine set, £5 5s.; Schliemann’s 
Troy and its Remains, cuts of 500 Objects of Antiquity, 1875, 
30s.; Troja, Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Homer’s 
Troy, 1884, 30s.; Hammond’s Masonic Emblems and Jewels, 
1917, 21s.; Studies from Russian Ballet, 21s. for 6s.; George 
Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s.; Gautier’s Works, Edit. 
de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; The Tatler, Illus. Journal, 46 vols., 
fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., 
£15 15s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. 
If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try 
me. WANTED—Buller’s Birds of New Zealand, 1888, 2 vols., 
46 offered. Epwarp Baker’s Grear Booxsnop, 14-16, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Shipping 


P and BRITISH INDIA. Co.’s 


Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
« BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 

Address for all P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 


“Facts are stubborn things” 
IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SAVE 


It will help if you effect an 
endowment assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD. QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, 8.W. ¢ 


Educational 


HE CALDER’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
T CUMBERLAND. 
(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Eusti n, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospeccus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Literary 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. Is. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,”’ 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 
Aas through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. For 

particulars write to the SECRETARY, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


: THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 1924. 

(Official Reference Book of the Headmasters Conference. Eten, 
Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, etc.) 11s. 3d. post free. 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK, 1923-24. 

(Official Reference Book of the Headmistresses Association. Chel- 
tenham Ladies College, St. Paul’s, Wycombe Abbey, St. George’s, 
Edinburgh, etc.) 8s. pest free. 
From all Booksellers, or from 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS, 


The Year Book Press, Ltd., 31 Museum Street, W.C.1 


The Best Remedy known for 


with over 70 yrs. Reputation 


Aiwananjra COUGHS, COLDS, 


“Dr. CO BROWNE.” INFLUENZA, 
in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


DIARRHEA” COLIC True Pall N GI 
A True Palliative in NEURALGIA. 
other Bowel Complaints. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- 


| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


“SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND” 


Consult (Free of charge) 
N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B. es L. (Paris). 


(Twenty years’ experience as a Schoolmaster.) 
Call or write 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
R107 EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, 


LONDON, W.1. 
(Opposite the Royal Academy.) 'Phone, Gerrard 3462. 
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THE 


STANDARD BANK 


of SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


(with which is incorporated the AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION, LTD.) 


BANKERS TO THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA IN THE CAPE PROVINCE; TO THE 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA; AND TO THE ADMINISTRATION OF RHODESIA. 


Authorised Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 
Paid-Up Capital 


£10,000,000 
£8,916,660 
£2,229,165 


Reserve Fund - - - £2,893,3535 
Uncalled Capital - - - - £6,687,495 


£11,809,995 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM REIERSON ARBUTHNOT, Esq. SOLOMON B. JOEL, Esq., J.P. 

SIR DAVID M. BARBOUR, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G. HORACE PEEL, Esq 

EDWARD CLIFTON BROWN, Esq. Rt. Hon. the EARL ‘OF SELBORNE, K.G. 
STANLEY CHRISTOPHERSON, Esq. WILLIAM SMART, 

ROBERT E. DICKINSON, Esq. Rt. Hon. LORD SYDENHAM, G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G. 
JAMES FAIRBAIRN FINLAY, Esq., C.S.I. G.C.1.E., G.B.E. 


Senior General Manager in South Africa—J. P. Gibs 
Joint General Managers in South Africa.—John Jeffrey. James S. Shiel. 
Assistant General Managers in South Africa.—G. F. Le Sueur. . K. Robertson. 


London Manager.—Francis Shipton. Chief Inspector.— Secretary.—Herbert G. Hoey. 


Francis E. King. Assistant Secretary.—T. D. Williams. 


Head Office: 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


London Wall Branch: 63 London Wall, E.C.2. 


West End Branch: 9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
(opposite the Royal Colonial Institute). 


New York Agency: 67 Wall Street. 


Hamburg Agency: 
Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., 49-53 Schauenburgerstrasse. 


Over 320 Branches, Sub-Branches, and Agencies in— 


CAPE PROVINCE RHODESIA UGANDA 

NATAL NYASALAND ZANZIBAR 

ORANGE FREE STATE BASUTOLAND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
TRANSVAAL KENYA GOLONY SOUTH WEST AFRICA 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY KENYA PROTECTORATE BELGIAN CONGO 


Banking Business Transacted in all parts of the World 
Executorships and Trusteeships Undertaken 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED for fixed periods at rates which may be ascertained on application 


EVERY FACILITY AFFORDED FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE 
WITH ALL PARTS OF SOUTH AND &AST AFRICA, THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


DOCUMENTARY CREDITS ARRANGED. ENQUIRIES INVITED. 


Printed for the Proprietors, Tug Saturpay Revirw, _ 9 Hd Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
Floral Street, Covent Garden, and 11 Long Acre, W.C.2; day, April 5, 1924. 


Paul, in the County of London, by Lt., 1 
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